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PREFACE 

The need for a text-book on bookselling has often been 
expressed, particularly by newcomers to the trade, of whom 
there have been large numbers during recent years. Some 
idea of the number can be gathered from a glance at the 
growth in the membership of the Booksellers Association. 
Membership numbered about 1,500 just before the war. It 
is a matter of trade history that with the coming of Book 
Tokens many booksellers who had not previously joined the 
Association did so because membership is necessary before a 
bookseller can sell Book Tokens; and there are now over 
2,500 members. 

A simple explanation of bookselling methods and economics 
should be of value, not only to booksellers and their staffs, but 
also to publishers and public librarians. I have therefore 
attempted to give details of methods generally used in successful, 
old-established bookshops and to comment upon some of the 
problems which confront the trade to-day. 

The writing of a text-book on bookselling has indeed long been 
recognized as a formidable task, and at first glance one which 
could, perhaps, only properly be undertaken by a group of 
booksellers contributing chapters on special subjects. There 
is, however, value in the continuity resulting from a single 
authorship, and twenty-five years 5 bookselling experience, 
divided between a university bookshop, London’s West End 
and management of bookselling departments in two of 
London’s leading stores, leads me to hope that I may cover the 
whole of the ground satisfactorily and succeed in passing on 
to others some of the knowledge I have acquired. 

The old “pedigree” booksellers were not, as I see it, such 
bad business men as they are often reputed to have been: 
economic necessity alone obliged them to pursue a conservative 
policy. Samuel Johnson, it is true, may appear to have been 
too kind when he said “The booksellers are generous, liberal- 
minded men,” however I have known almost all the leading 
figures in the trade for a number of years—and what splendid 
booksellers they were, and indeed still are—and, knowing 
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something of their problems, I think that his praise was well 
merited. To-day the best booksellers are not all elderly. I 
see many young go-ahead booksellers, just as good as, nay, 
often better than, their predecessors, several of them being 
excellent bookmen, keen, intellectual and with a knowledge 
of their job which I think their predecessors rarely equalled, 
and still more rarely exceeded. 

For years I have made notes about bookselling practice, 
having in mind to put them together at some time and make 
a contribution to the all too scant literature on the subject. 
It has been my privilege to serve on almost every committee 
of the Booksellers Association, and I was fortunate in my early 
bookshop training. In the past, good bookshop assistants 
served apprenticeships and I served mine at a university book¬ 
shop in Oxford, having started my career at the Bodleian 
Library. University bookselling is the “key” to good bookselling. 
The traditions of the old businesses, as well as the systems, are 
handed on from generation to generation. Booksellers have 
adopted modern methods slowly, but not, I think, more slowly 
than many other traders. But good bookselling is an art and, 
strange as it may seem in this materialistic age, the quality 
of our service is more important to many of us than immediate 
profit. 

Difficult days of adjustment after the war-time boom are 
here, but I do not think bookselling has deteriorated to the 
extent met with in certain other classes of retailing, thanks to 
those who carried on, to those who have lectured, and to those 
who have arranged classes for assistants all over the country. 
The Booksellers Association is pursuing a progressive policy 
for the education of assistants. It holds classes in various 
centres, and pays special attention to the arranging of corres¬ 
pondence courses for those who live outside the larger centres 
of population, where attendance is impracticable. 

This book will, I hope, be of particular value to assistants 
in the book trade and especially to those attending lecture 
courses or taking the correspondence courses of the Booksellers 
Association, also to those studying for a National Retail 
Distribution Certificate. 

T.J. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

It is often said, and accountants 5 figures have proved, that up 
to the war it was almost impossible for a bookseller to deal in 
new books only and to run a business at a profit. Times have 
changed and bookselling is a better proposition to-day because 
turnover is more rapid and substantially increased, but costs 
continue to rise and already the benefit of increased turnover is 
being offset by the rising costs of wages, rents, rates, carriage 
charges, light, stationery, and so on. Should there be a 
recession of trade, one wonders how many newcomers will be 
able to adjust their businesses to meet it. It is hoped that some 
valuable hints will be found in these chapters, for booksellers 
have been through bad times in the past and, after all, some 
have survived. 

A good general bookseller is, as we all know, expected to have 
on his shelves the standard books, dictionaries, grammars, the 
classics of English literature and the best books in a wide field 
of general literature, history, travel, biography, psychology, 
religion, belles lettres , children’s books, and so on. His stock 
should include a range of the latest books advertised and 
reviewed. It is obviously impossible for him to have everything, 
but if customers repeatedly ask for titles and are disappointed 
at not seeing and obtaining them, they will soon go elsewhere. 
To get a better picture of this stock problem, we have only to 
look at the figures of book publishing. The enormous number 
of new titles and the increased number of reprints make it 
impossible for even large shops to stock anything other than a 
small representation, and selection is no easy matter. If we 
assume that half of the new publications each year are so 
specialized that the ordinary bookseller need not stock them, 
we are left with between 5,000 and 9,000 new titles, and there 
are thousands of reprints. So a bookseller ordering for stock 
just six copies of each of 9,000 titles would buy 54,000 
books. If we take the figure of 10s. as the average cost of 
books published, the purchase would amount to £27,000. 
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Booksellers do not, of course, buy in this way—it would prove 
fatal. They maintain a basic stock of books that they constantly 
sell and represent new books according to anticipated demand. 
The quantity of books purchased must naturally depend on the 
shelving, display space, the capital available, and the total 
sales expected in a normal trading year. This latter is important 
and will be dealt with more fully later. Bookshops often fail 
because sufficient care has not been taken to see that purchases 
and expenses bear a proper relation to turnover. 

Another reason for failure is too much bad stock. Far too 
frequently the “marking down” or the “marking off” of 
unsaleable or soiled stock, is not given proper attention. This 
must be dealt with systematically, and full details of the 
systems in use in small and large business are explained in the 
chapters on Stocktaking and Buying. Bad stock is a real 
problem. However skilled and experienced a book-buyer may 
be, he is bound to accumulate some books which will not sell. 
They may be good books, but they are not asked for and 
gradually become out of date. Booksellers often find that 
where they bought six copies of a book they have sold four; 
where they bought three copies, they have sold two. In effect 
this means no profit at all. 

Almost all books have to be bought firm, that is to say, they 
cannot be returned for credit if unsold. Many members of 
the public think that unsold books can be returned to the 
publishers, but such is not the case. The bookseller must buy 
and pay for his stock, and anything left on his shelves for a 
long time is usually dead stock. Occasionally, it is true, a 
publisher will accept back a few copies of a book if in new 
condition, and again a few books are offered “on sale or 
return,” but these are exceptions. 

In practice, when a book does not sell well in one bookshop 
it is usually “slow” in another, and both the bookseller and the 
publisher are ultimately left with copies no one wants. It 
sometimes happens, however, that a book may be selling well 
abroad when sales have practically ceased in this country. The 
publisher may in such an instance take books back from a 
bookseller who is over-stocked. It is well, therefore, for book¬ 
sellers to keep on good terms with publishers, and particularly 
with their representatives. 
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In the main this problem of over-stock is one the book trade 
has not solved, in spite of many meetings between booksellers 
and publishers, and examination of various schemes, from a 
National Sales Week to the extension of “On Sale or Return” 
or “See Safe.” 

The reader will realize that a successful bookseller must be 
a good book-buyer and a good business man generally. There 
is obviously not the same risk in buying many other classes of 
merchandise as there is in the case of books, because most other 
stock—for instance, fancy goods and tobacco and wearing 
apparel—will ultimately sell, although some reduction in 
price in the case of wearing apparel may be required. But with 
books price reductions do not usually clear stocks effectively 
even when these reductions are drastic, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that strict rules regarding the maintenance of the Net 
Book Agreement must be observed. Then again, with fixed 
published prices, a comparatively slow turnover, and the 
existing terms at which stocks are bought from the publisher 
and wholesaler, there is little margin to allow for price reduc¬ 
tions. With many other goods losses can more easily be borne, 
because of a larger margin of profit or quicker rate of turnover. 

Overhead expenses are unusually heavy in bookselling; 
the premises must be large to hold a good stock, and a large 
and skilled staff is required to provide a good book service. 
The percentage of wages to turnover is therefore high in 
bookselling, but it pays to employ the best assistants available 
and to pay them more than the minimum. A man who knows 
his job and is keen and energetic is worth two or three inex¬ 
perienced assistants, but even so there is a limit to what one 
man or woman can accomplish in a working day. 

Bookselling is generally a seasonal business, most books being 
bought in the Christmas shopping period, except in university 
towns. Perhaps over half the year’s trade will be done between 
October and December. This brings with it certain problems, 
and obviously staff is one of them. In some trades extra staff 
can be brought in to help in the Christmas rush, but in book¬ 
selling the field of usefulness of temporary assistants is very 
limited, and there is practically no “float” of experienced 
personnel. Consequently a bookseller with a reputation for 
good service will have to maintain sufficient experienced staff 
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throughout the year to deal with the trade at its peak periods, 
and it follows that he will to some extent be overstaffed for at 
least six months of the year, and almost certainly running at 
a loss for part of it. The “reserve” staff is usually vitally 
necessary during the summer holiday periods or in case of 
illness. Extra staff, even with previous bookselling experience, 
have to “learn the stock” before they can be trusted to serve 
properly or look out mail orders. Trade knowledge and 
experience is required in bookshops to a greater extent than 
appears necessary to the outsider. The proper checking of 
incoming stock, pricing, packing, placing and replacing stock 
on shelves, for instance, require considerable experience. 

Any potential bookseller must think well before sinking 
capital in a new business. He should preferably gain experience 
by working in a good bookshop for a number of years. Yet 
people without previous experience have succeeded, so it is 
not easy to offer definite advice on bookselling as a career. 

A clearer picture of the small margin of profit is obtained 
from this Epitome of Bookselling Results of four well-known 
provincial firms, which was presented by the President of the 
Booksellers Association at the Annual Conference of Booksellers 
in 1952. 


Sales . 

Less Purchases, net 

Gross Profit . 

Less — 

Wages 

Other Expenses 


1949 


1950 


1951 

100*0 


100*0 


100*0 

7 8 '5 


75-9 


75'7 

21*5 


24*1 


24*3 

i7'3 

13-0 

6*9 

i9*9 

13-5 

8-3 

21*8 

4*2 


4*2 


2*5 


Net Profit 
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BUYING 

Let us assume that a publisher’s representative is paying a 
bookseller one of his regular visits. If the bookshop is in 
London, the representative will usually first show the new 
books. The methods of representatives vary but they are very 
valuable friends of booksellers, so the first thing a good book¬ 
seller will do is to avoid keeping a representative waiting. If 
it is not convenient to deal with him immediately, the book¬ 
seller should greet him and say when he will be able to see him, 
as in all probability the representative will be able to make 
another call at a more convenient time. Courtesy to publishers’ 
representatives, as every bookseller knows, is a fundamental 
step in running a book business successfully. 

Having looked at the books and decided which ones he wishes 
to buy, and the number of copies, the bookseller should write 
an order. Some small booksellers give oral orders, and note 
the details as the order is given. Larger booksellers have 
printed order books, with the firm’s name and address as a 
heading, and giving other relevant details. It is, of course, 
important that every order should have a number, and 
numbered order books are usually printed with two pages for 
each number, one being retained in the book as a carbon copy. 
Most booksellers, when ordering, write the title, the published 
price, and the number of copies required. In the case of 
popular books, the terms for subscription (i.e. in advance of 
publication) or travellers’ orders are usually 33^ per cent. 

If any special arrangements are made with the representative 
regarding the date of delivery, date of invoice, or as to “On 
Sale or Return” or “See Safe” terms, they should be written on 
the order to prevent misunderstandings arising later. 

There is a difference between “on sale or return” and “see 
safe.” “On sale or return” means that the publisher is supplying 
the books on the understanding that if they are not sold they 
may be returned. Therefore the bookseller does not usually 
pass “on sale” invoices for payment, but keeps them in a 
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separate file until the stock is sold or that part which remains 
unsold is returned. The invoice is passed at the same time as 
the credit note or a revised invoice for the number of copies 
actually sold may be supplied. It is advisable to record all 
“on sale” books in a special index in order that the stock may 
be assembled and returned at regular intervals; otherwise 
there is danger of the “on sale” books being overlooked and 
treated as part of the bookseller’s stock. It is also advisable to 
make some mark inside all books held “on sale or return”— 
O/S is a common way of marking this stock, and the value of 
the mark is that at stocktaking time these books can be identified 
and returned if they have been overlooked. It is important 
that stock supplied “on sale” should be returned before its 
condition deteriorates. 

“See safe” means that the publisher promises that in the 
event of the bookseller being left with copies, they may be 
returned and exchanged for other stock to the value. This is, 
however, rather a loose term and a clear understanding of its 
meaning should be obtained in each case and noted. It is not 
unknown for a bookseller to have had a large quantity of a 
book on a “ see safe” basis only to find (when the time comes 
to exchange the unsold stock) that the publisher’s representative 
has left the firm or is deceased, and the trade manager of the 
publisher has no record that the stock was supplied “see safe.” 
As explained earlier, books are generally bought from a 
publisher without any “on sale” or “see safe” arrangement. 

It is always grossly unfair of a bookseller to accept books 
“on sale or return” or “see safe” unless he feels he has a good 
chance of selling them and will display them at least as well 
as the stock he has bought “firm.” Publishers have complained 
from time to time that booksellers do not display, or try to sell, 
books which have been supplied “on sale or return,” as they 
prefer to push the stock they have actually bought. This is 
understandable, but it would be fairer to the publisher not 
to accept any stock unless a real effort is made to sell it, and 
this “hiding” of stock on the part of booksellers has doubtless 
often influenced publishers to refuse to extend the practice of 
“on sale.” For special displays publishers are most obliging 
with stock and will often make such arrangements that book¬ 
sellers cannot be “left” with unsold copies. All too frequently 
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there is no indication on a publisher’s invoice that the books 
are supplied “on sale or return,” there is therefore a possibility 
that the invoices will be accepted and passed for payment as 
if they were for “firm orders.” Careful checking with the 
order book prevents mistakes. 

New books having been ordered from the publisher’s 
representative, it is necessary from time to time to re-order 
stock-lines; and country booksellers in particular look forward 
to the visits of publishers’ representatives, as they secure best 
terms (Journey Terms) on Travellers’ Orders. 

The representatives provide valuable guidance regarding 
the new books, and will from time to time inquire about other 
books on their lists which they remember the bookseller took 
originally and which they know are selling well. A bookseller 
who has been buying for a period of years will know most of the 
representatives and have a good idea of each one’s judgment 
regarding the books which are most likely to sell. Experienced 
representatives can frequently say in advance how many 
copies will be ordered by each buyer, and they have a know¬ 
ledge of the kind of book for which each bookseller has a 
market. 

There is a most valuable Handbook issued by the B.P.R.A. 
(Book Publishers’ Representatives Association) which gives the 
names and addresses of most of the publishers’ representatives, 
the firms they represent, and the territory covered by each 
individual. This is provided free of charge and is a useful 
trade tool. 

Travellers from wholesale firms will also call, and buying 
from them needs more care. Some of the stock shown may be 
old, and there is also a danger of duplication, as the same books 
may have been ordered from the publisher. 

When the publishers’ representative sends the order through 
to his firm, the stock which is already published will be promptly 
dispatched and the new books will usually arrive before publica¬ 
tion date. It is important to know that books not only must 
not be sold before publication date, but must not be exposed for 
sale , nor must any display be made before then, even though 
the books are not actually supplied to the customer until the 
day of publication. A moment’s reflection will show the 
wisdom of this, and every bookseller must, in the interests of 
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the trade, conform with the arrangement. The whole idea 
of the publication date is to allow the publisher time to get 
copies to all bookshops ready for the day of publication. It 
is not possible to dispatch them all at once, and it follows that 
some booksellers will have supplies before others. If the book¬ 
sellers first obtaining supplies were able to display them, they 
would have the advantage over their fellows. The publication 
date is usually printed on the invoice and sometimes on the 
outside of the parcel. In the event of a bookseller making a 
mistake and showing the books in advance of publication, 
he should withdraw them immediately the mistake is dis¬ 
covered. It is common practice for fellow booksellers to draw 
attention to any book exposed for sale before publication date. 
When attention is drawn to it in this way, an apology and the 
instant withdrawal of the books will usually suffice, but if a 
bookseller continues to display them, the matter will be 
reported to the Booksellers Association, the Publishers Associa¬ 
tion, and possibly to the publisher himself, and future supplies 
to the bookseller may be jeopardized. 
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STOCK RECEPTION AND ARRANGEMENT 

When the parcels of books arrive from the publishers they are 
opened and checked against the invoice and the original order. 
It is important to see that the number of copies tallies with the 
number invoiced, that they are invoiced at the right price and 
that the invoice is correctly totalled and the correct discount 
given. It is customary to mark in each book the cost price 
(in code) and the published price, unless the latter appears, 
as it usually does, on the jacket. This cost price in code is 
useful at stocktaking time, and it often serves the purpose of 
helping to identify stolen books. For stocktaking purposes it 
is also advisable to include with the code price some registration 
letter which will indicate when the book was purchased. For 
instance 1/49 might indicate that the book was bought in 
January 1949; 3/50 that the book was bought in March 1950. 
Another method is to use a letter for each six months, starting 
with the letter A, for all stock purchased in the first six months 
of the financial year, B for the second six months, C for the 
first six months of the following financial year, and so on. A 
soft pencil should be used when making any marks in books; 
on no account should an indelible or hard pencil be used or 
books will be disfigured. Exercise of common-sense is necessary 
in all marking in books; for instance, to write a cost on the 
black end-papers of a Holy Bible is certain to disfigure it and 
in many instances coloured end-papers are unsuitable for 
marking. Customers usually like to be able to erase booksellers’ 
marks. The first fly-leaf generally seems to be a good position 
for the noting of cost marks, etc., but some booksellers prefer 
to use the inside of the back cover. 

It is not difficult to find a word or series of letters suitable 
for a code. In the case of a word, the obvious essential is to 
have one in which no letters are duplicated. Perhaps the 
commonest is— 

CUMBERLAND 

1 23456789 10 
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A variation is for the letter d to indicate o (nil); or a further 
letter is required to indicate nil, x for example. Using this 
code, 7s. could be written l/- or l/x; 17s. could be written 
cl/- and £5 10s. od. E/D/X. When the books are marked, 
they are put into stock, except those which have to wait for a 
later publication date. These are kept on one side, the top 
copy having protruding from it a slip of paper giving the day 
of publication, so that the books will be brought forward into 
stock without delay at the right time. 

Arrangement of Stock 

Where there is a large stock it seems little short of miraculous 
to an uninitiated customer if the bookseller is able, immediately, 
to go to a table or shelf and find the book asked for. If he 
does so, it is evidently to the customer’s surprise and his 
own delight. 

There is, of course, some order in almost every bookshop, 
and good booksellers have the bulk of their stock carefully 
classified, with perhaps a few tables on which are the latest 
books whose classification may not be exact. Books are usually 
kept on the shelves in their correct classifications under the 
author’s name, and it is unwise to have large stocks, even on 
display tables, without some arrangement or classification. 
JNothing is more infuriating than to refuse an order for a book 
and afterwards find it in stock.) The chance to sell it may not 
recur, and even if it does, one sale is possibly lost, as the 
second customer may well have been prepared to wait for a 
copy if the bookseller had not re-ordered one for stock. It is 
a common practice in the best bookshops to have sections 
clearly marked. In large shops this is done by means of printed 
notices at the top of the bookcases, smaller sections being 
indicated by means of narrow printed slips fixed to the front 
edges of the shelves. Classifications must obviously vary in 
accordance with the nature of the business. The more general 
ones include fiction (which may be sub-divided into novels, 
light romance, thrillers and detective stories, westerns); children’s 
books (commonly sub-divided into age groups and sometimes 
into subjects such as nature books, religion, history and so on); 
and non-fiction, classified under gardening, cookery, nature, 
history, topography, literature, religion, biography, travel, 
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maps and guides, economics, technical, medical. Other 
classifications will readily suggest themselves. 

The Children's Section 

Every bookseller, even the specialist, can with advantage 
have a section of books for children. The selling of children’s 
books has become more important to the trade year by year. 
Large bookshops which at one time stocked hardly any child¬ 
ren’s books, have to-day separate sections, or even large depart¬ 
ments, devoted entirely to children’s books all the year round. 
Children’s books now sell throughout the year, whereas in the 
past they had only a seasonal sale in bookshops. Their sale is 
still entirely seasonal in some multiple shops, stores, stationers’ 
and newsagents’ establishments which do not regularly stock 
books but have quantities of annuals, rewards, and bumper 
books on sale in the Christmas season. In spite of this com¬ 
petition, booksellers have, by careful selection of really worth¬ 
while books, built up a steady business, and the children’s 
section attracts adult and young people alike. 

The selling of children’s books is one of the most delightful 
aspects of bookselling and of far greater importance to the 
future of a business than might at first be thought. Once the 
book-buying and reading habit is formed in a child, it is fairly 
certain that on reaching mature years he will retain that habit, 
with the possibility that the custom will be continued in the 
shop where, in childhood days, books were bought. The 
children’s books will bring in many a parent wishing to buy 
books for birthday and other presents, and there is always the 
chance that other books will be purchased at the same time. 

However small a shop, the inclusion of a children’s section 
is therefore recommended. The stock throughout the year 
need not be large, but it is advisable for the bookseller to buy 
the important new publications as they are issued, particularly 
in the autumn. A really useful range of children’s books can 
be maintained with little risk, as the favourite books for 
children continue year after year. Selection for stock from the 
enormous range is not an easy matter, but good print and 
good illustrations are most important. There are many 
publishers who specialize in the production of children’s books 
and several of them have long experience, so it is perhaps wise 
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for buyers with little experience to deal with these. It must in 
fairness be stated, however, that several fairly new publishers 
are now producing some of the best books for children. 

Rag-books, cardboard cut-out books, painting books, all 
come within the range of the children’s book section. Quality, 
even of these, is important, and to build up a high-class book 
business it is necessary to buy only the best. Standard works 
are as necessary in the children’s section as in the adults. The 
bookseller should not hesitate, therefore, to buy some of the 
more expensive books with really first-class illustrations by 
well-known artists. Adults, when buying for children, can be 
discriminating and show a marked preference for the best 
productions. Adults usually are not attracted by children’s 
books which are in any way “horrific,” either in the text 
or in illustrations, but children appear to like them, and, after 
all, some of the favourite classics such as Snow White , Hansel 
and Gretel , The Water Babies , to mention a few, are grim 
and sad. 

Whether serving an adult or child with a book, the book¬ 
seller should try to sell one which will give pleasure. When 
adults seek the bookseller’s guidance in selecting books for 
children, he has a serious duty, as the choice may well have an 
influence on the reading and even on the character of a child. 
Considered in this way, a responsibility rests on the bookseller 
which must not be abused. 

It seems correct to assume that children of to-day are more 
independent generally than those of some years ago. Modern 
education encourages greater freedom of thought and action, 
and domestic conditions no longer entail the young person’s 
being accompanied by an adult on his or her shopping expedi¬ 
tions, as in the case of children of a past generation. Therefore, 
we get children coming into bookshops alone to choose for 
themselves, or select a book as a present for a friend. This 
shopping by children makes it important that the shelves of 
books in the children’s section should be placed within easy 
reach and on the eye-level of the average child, so that he can 
make his choice without constantly demanding help. The 
assistant, however, should be alert to give advice when needed 
and show the same interest and courtesy as when attending an 
adult. This is most important. 
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Book Tokens and Book Tallies (see Chapter VII) have the 
effect of bringing children into bookshops, particularly after 
Christmas, to exchange those which they received as presents. 
It is always a delight to have these happy youngsters in the 
shop, and booksellers who make them welcome to such a 
degree that they have no fear of entering a shop, are serving 
the book trade and the child well. Let the children pick over 
the books; keep a watchful eye on them, and if they handle 
books so carelessly that they are damaging them, they can be 
gently instructed in the correct way of “looking” at books. 
Children do like being allowed to select their own books, and 
the bookseller can learn more from the children than from 
parents about the books he should buy for them if he will 
patiently observe and listen to these young buyers. 

As there are so many current titles in juvenile literature, 
it is advisable to sectionalize the stock as much as possible, 
into books for boys and girls, and into age groups, as follows: 
Books for Young Children; Books for Boys/Girls Ages 8-12; 
Books for Boys/Girls Ages 12-15; also into subjects, such as 
books about animals and birds, sports, hobbies and religion. 
A section of children’s classics is also important, and many of 
the well-known cheap pocket editions contain titles that are 
great favourites, especially with older children. Toddlers’ 
books and picture books can be displayed separately to advan¬ 
tage. In this way selecting is made easier alike for children and 
for bewildered adults helping them. 



CHAPTER IV 


SELLING IN THE SHOP 

Great bookselling businesses have been built up by the 
personality of the bookseller, his knowledge of literature, his 
bibliographical knowledge, his attention to detail, his charm 
and his power to make customers feel “at home.” SoTTo this 
3 ay the selling of books ranks with the highest intellectual pur¬ 
suits, while good salesmanship means much more in bookselling 
than in most other trades. People selling books have a* great 
tradition to live up to; it must be more to them than a means 
of earning a livelihood, for, although the economics of the 
business are such that few booksellers or their assistants will 
make their fortunes, to be a good bookseller is indeed a most 
satisfying achievement. 

The primary requisite of all booksellers is knowledge based 
on years of experience in bookshops. This knowledge must 
include a mass of bibliographical detail, coupled with a 
thorough grounding in English literature, a reasonable 
acquaintance with foreign literature, and an exact knowledge 
of the contents and the use of reference books. A bookseller 
who reads a great deal is bound to be better than one who 
reads but rarely, but it does not follow that he will be a better 
business man. Some compromise is necessary between erudition 
and commercialism, but to a bookseller all knowledge is 
uSefill^the best booksellers still prefer to run a sound, worth¬ 
while bookselling business than to make a large profit by other 
means. There is joy in bookselling and tremendous satisfaction 
in living with books—in meeting the people who write them, 
publish them and, best of all, buy them. All good booksellers 
and publishers have a professional interest and do not judge 
everything on an economic basis. 

As there are essential differences in the selling of books from 
the selling of other goods, it is not sufficient to list the virtues 
required by every salesman, such as patience, tact, the under¬ 
standing of people, character, integrity, enthusiasm, and so on, 
or to analyse successful methods of selling. There exist in any 
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case plenty of books on salesmanship. It is necessary, however, 
to dwell in some detail on essential points which are vital to 
good bookselling, though they may also be applicable to 
salesmanship generally. This matter may be dealt with under 
the headings of “What to Do” and “What Not to Do.” 

What to Do 

Conduct customers to the sections they ask for and stay a 
moment or two to see if they require further assistance. An 
airy wave of the hand and a vague direction is not good 
bookselling. Neither is it tactful to stand stolidly by a customer 
and so possibly embarrass him. A good assistant must be able to 
“sum up” the independent, knowledgeable customers who prefer 
to browse on their own, and those who rely on him for guidance. 

Acknowledge the presence of a customer who is waiting 
while a transaction with another is completed. A pleasant 
smile and “I shall not keep you a moment” should establish 
good relations from the start. A good assistant must not have 
a one-track mind, but must, on occasion, be alert to the needs 
of several customers at once while giving proper attention to 
each in turn. This is not an easy thing to do; but courtesy 
carries one a long way. 

Always take the name and address when taking orders or 
inquiries either in the shop or over the telephone. Failure to 
take full particulars at the time may cause endless trouble 
later on. 

Dress neatly and tidily, and pay attention to details, such 
as Kailds^and finger-nails. 

Take special care with a difficult or complaining customer. 

Let the customer do at least some of the talking. He is 
probably more interested in hearing himself than you. 

Look up references in front of the customer instead of 
disappearing round a corner for some minutes. A customer 
will not find waiting tedious if he sees you are actively engaged 
in trying to trace a book for him. Reference books should be 
kept in an accessible place in the shop. 

What Not to Do 

Do not use “trade terms” or “publishers’ answers,” either in 
conversation or in writing, when they can be avoided. A 
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bookseller should always know the exact meaning of trade 
terms and abbreviations, but the public cannot be expected to 
do so. An up-to-date list of “Publishers 5 Replies 55 with meanings 
appears in Appendix i on page 115. 

I Do not lounge about, or, on the other hand, be so occupied 
that you Jo not attend to a customer at once—lack of attention, 
even for a split second, can make a customer feel an unwelcome 
intruder and spoil a possible sale. 

\ Do not stand chatting in groups in the shop. You may be 
talking business, but it looks unbusinesslike. 

^Do not “look too good nor talk too wise 55 —advice that is 
particularly applicable to bookshop assistants. Many people are 
a little timid of bookshops. Assistants can help and encourage 
such people by being careful not to ride literary high horses. 

Do not eat in view of customers. Sweets, chewing gum, 
lozenges, etc., should be consumed out of sight. 

Do not hold long conversations with customers when others 
are waiting unless it is absolutely necessary. A skilful assistant 
can tactfully break off a conversation without giving the 
slightest offence. 

Do not vary your courtesy and attention according to the 
status, or assumed status, of the customer. There must be no 
“best manners 55 for best customers, and less attention to 
unknown or less smartly-dressed ones. 

Do not give the impression that the customer has asked for 
something out of the way by facial expression or by such 
remarks as, “Oh! that’s an old book, 55 or “We never stock it, as 
there is no demand for it here, 55 and never say “Never heard 
of it. 55 

This list could be extended, but it will no doubt be 
sufficient to indicate some pitfalls and to show that booksellers 
must be psychologists, sympathetic and approachable. 

Assistants must have knowledge of the stock and its where¬ 
abouts. Customers are not favourably impressed if they see 
them wander about and look in the wrong classifications, 
obviously not knowing where to start. A knowledge of stock is 
gained not so much through the exercise of a good memory as 
by the degree of interest taken, plus a methodical and regular 
scrutiny of the daily deliveries of new stock and a constant 
study of the stock on the shelves. 
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Suggestion Selling 

Book sales can be substantially increased by intelligent and 
skilled “suggestion selling. 5 ’ Some assistants are particularly 
good at tins,’ and they are invaluable. There is all the difference 
between “suggestion selling” and “pushing sales,” the latter 
often to the embarrassment of the customer. Booksellers 
cannot oversell by suggestion selling, and it will be found that 
customers will return again and again for their helpful guidance; 
but an aggressive salesman is definitely out of place in a good- 
class bookshop. 

There are many ways in which a bookseller can exercise 
his imagination and initiative, but no aspect of the trade offers 
more scope for the exercise of these qualities than that of 
suggestion selling. It is distinctly a flair or intuition but, like 
so many so-called intuitions, it is not so much a gift as a result 
of experience in the technique of salesmanship combined with 
a knowledge of books. Suggestion selling is a pleasure in 
itself, not only on account of the extra business but also of the 
sale of titles which have long been on the shelves. 

Suggestion selling includes an extended use of that method 
of “summing up” mentioned earlier. When the title asked for 
is not in stock, it may transpire from a few questions that the 
customer is not specially anxious to obtain that particular 
book, but had seen it reviewed and thought it would please 
the friend for whom he wished to buy a birthday present. 
Here is an opportunity to introduce suitable alternatives if there 
is a danger that a sale will otherwise be lost, as the customer 
will not wait for a copy of the book asked for to be specially 
ordered. All this requires tact, common-sense psychology, and 
a thorough knowledge of the stock. It is frequently possible to 
meet a customer’s needs by just one particular book which has 
been difficult to sell for months. 

This example, is perhaps, over-simplified; such an oppor¬ 
tunity of making extra sales in this way does not occur every 
day. To give another instance, let us assume a married couple 
have come into the shop and asked for several titles. From 
their conversation it is obvious they are selecting presents for 
friends and relations. They ask questions about suitability 
for certain tastes and ages, and are obviously in a spending 
mood. They may remark that one of the people for whom a 
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gift is intended is “so fond of animals” and another “likes 
books about the sea.” You have opportunities, therefore, if 
you have a good memory and knowledge of your stock, to 
introduce books from the shelves rather than the recent 
publications which will come immediately to mind. It will be 
seen that this example of suggestion selling differs essentially 
from the others. It is easier to make suggestions when invited 
to do so by customers, but to create one’s own opportunities 
and to seize on a hint or vague point requires a quick, alert 
tnind and ceaseless attention. 

Inexperienced assistants often do not realize the oppor¬ 
tunities they have missed and may feel they are doing well by 
making an occasional substitute suggestion when a book is 
not in stock or out of print. So far, so good, of course! But 
it is possible materially to increase sales by subtle suggestion 
selling along more general lines. This must not be confused 
with pushing sales; the use of such methods as those of, say, 
the hairdresser pushing hair cream or shaving soap on an 
unwilling customer drives customers away. Customers must 
never be irritated or embarrassed. The art is to introduce 
books that the customer is really delighted to see, and it is 
obvious that the ability to do this can be acquired only by wide 
reading and sound judgment. One can always be convincingly 
enthusiastic about a book one has read (or at least partly 
read) with enjoyment. 

Having sold a cheap book on a particular subject to a 
customer who does not appear to be in a hurry to leave, the 
bookseller may, perhaps, afford him extra pleasure and make 
his visit to the shop memorable by inviting him to look at a new 
and exquisite book on the same subject. The approach must 
be one that makes it obvious that such invitation is made as a 
courtesy. There must be no attempt to press him to buy the 
book. Yet the showing of the “special” book does in fact often 
lead to extra sales as, of course, many people ultimately buy 
dozens of books on the same and allied subjects but not 
necessarily all at one time. 

There is a feeling of triumph when a customer who came 
expecting to spend a few shillings goes out with several pounds’ 
worth of books and is delighted with his purchases, and there 
is great satisfaction, too, in those words of appreciation for 
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courtesy, help and guidance which grateful customers from time 
to time bestow on helpful assistants. 

Bookselling is a. friendly trade* huVremembt^'^ 
you are not running a literary circle, so every sale counts. 

Bookshop Assistants 

We often hear it said that the book trade needs assistants of 
the right type, but the true meaning of “right type” is not easy 
to arrive at. Some say that suitability is mainly a question of 
education, perhaps the holding of a university degree; others 
say a keen intelligence is all that is required, with the ability 
to profit by experience. Others, again, couple appearance and 
charm of manner with these qualities. No doubt, to some 
extent all these views are right, as the qualifications mentioned 
all count in the make-up of a promising assistant. Yet it does 
not follow that all candidates with these qualities have neces¬ 
sarily the makings of good booksellers. Combined with other 
qualifications, they are assets; but that elusive, unidentifiable 
quality which seems to make a good bookseller out of a person 
who has no obvious qualification is difficult to recognize. It 
is certain that some of the most successful booksellers had as 
youngsters no outstanding educational or other qualifications. 
Some of them started in the trade straight from school, and by 
no means all had academic education. Fewer went to a public 
school and still fewer to a university. 

It would be foolish to deny that good education is an 
advantage, but it must be remembered that while one man is 
studying at the university, another is learning the trade in the 
bookshop. By the time the university man has taken a degree, 
the boy who started in the bookshop has learned a great deal 
about the business and has the advantage of practical 
experience. To-day there is perhaps a tendency to put too 
high a value on the general certificate and other evidences of 
scholarship. The importance of obtaining a certain degree of 
erudition cannot, however, be over-estimated; this may be 
gained by application to work and the obtaining of knowledge 
in the bookshop, with the help of study at evening classes. 
The door to bookselling should not be closed to young people 
who are unable to enter because they have not had a grammar 
school education and do not possess a general certificate; if it 
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is, the book trade will lose much valuable material. Another 
point is that “character” will often succeed where intellectual 
ability fails. 

The selection of young entrants to bookselling is not easy 
and the first few months’ work may be no sure guide. At some 
stage a real interest in the trade may be roused, and an 
unpromising youngster may change almost overnight. This 
change may come about through the encouragement of the 
manager, or even by that of a customer of standing. A remark 
that gives an assistant the feeling that he really has in him the 
means to succeed can be most inspiring. Most of the older 
booksellers admit that the kindness, encouragement and 
thoughtfulness of customers had a real influence in their 
career. Managers, under-managers and senior assistants, too, 
can do much to encourage staff, and it is true to say that the 
future of the book trade is largely their responsibility. 

The problem of staff is uppermost in the minds of those 
in the trade at the time of writing. Booksellers, publishers and 
customers alike complain of poor staff work. Customers, 
particularly perhaps the more elderly ones, are not very 
tolerant of present-day assistants. There seems to be a tendency 
to be a little too critical of the younger generation, and it is 
well to remember that if booksellers’ assistants have short¬ 
comings, these are in no small measure due to the war years and 
the consequent interruption of their education and training. 

Many newcomers to the trade, though they are excellent in 
other respects, seem to need more knowledge, which can be 
gained only by more experience, and too often some of the 
courtesy we knew before the war is lacking. It will be appreci¬ 
ated that valuable continuity was lost during the war years, 
because by the time the young people came out of the Forces 
many of the old ones who had continued at work were past 
retirement age. In ordinary circumstances some of these older 
members of the staff would have spent their last working years 
in training others to take their places. Again, the more 
experienced staff in the Forces had, on their return, much 
leeway to make up and were not able to train others as their 
own training had necessarily been neglected. 

When engaging new staff, the bookseller would be wise to 
take them on for a trial period, if possible. One finds so often 
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that, after a few weeks or months, it is possible to judge better 
whether or not a person shows promise, but, as mentioned 
before, a promising start is not necessarily an indication of 
ultimate success. The trial period is better than endeavouring 
to form an accurate judgment from one or two interviews and 
from testimonials which are not always reliable. 

A new member of the staff must be a person who is likely to 
work well with the present members. Co-operation is vital if 
a bookshop is to run efficiently. Every assistant must be ready 
and willing to help others and to tackle, in an emergency, jobs 
which may ordinarily be done by someone else. Should a 
newcomer to the staff complain that he cannot get on with 
older members, one must, of course, invariably support the 
staff of long standing. If the newcomer truly cannot get on 
with the others, it is far better for him to go elsewhere than to 
cause any disharmony. At the same time, the proprietor must 
try to be absolutely just and be quite sure that any complaint 
of wrong treatment by any member of the staff is not dismissed 
without most careful consideration of all relevant factors. The 
staff, particularly a large one, can perhaps be likened to a 
football team. Each individual shines in certain positions but 
not in others—a good outside-left is not necessarily good in 
goal. Similarly each individual in a bookshop must, if not at 
once, then later, be placed in the position for which he is best 
fitted, being moved, if necessary, as opportunity presents itself. 

Stress is placed nowadays on vocational training of book¬ 
sellers’ assistants, and the educational courses arranged in 
various towns by the Booksellers Association have done much 
to stimulate interest and help assistants of all ages. Assistants 
attending these classes have the benefit of instruction by 
lecturers who have long experience in the trade and who are 
often specialists in some section of it. But the bookseller and 
bookshop manager can probably play the most important 
part in the training of staff during working hours. Their own 
enthusiasm and approach to bookselling are bound to influence 
others and be reflected in the business. 

There are many practical ways of helping to train staff. In 
the first place, it is most important to have a plentiful supply 
of trade papers, preferably supplying one to each assistant for 
his own use. The importance of continuity of supply and 
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having the papers immediately on publication cannot, surely, 
be overestimated. The general practice, unfortunately, appears 
to be for a shop to take one copy, or two at the most, which the 
manager takes home for a week-end or longer; it is then 
passed to the department for reference and must not be taken 
away. Consequently, many assistants enjoy no more than an 
occasional glimpse at it in intervals of business, possibly some 
time after publication. Merely to glance through the trade 
papers is insufficient. They are filled with important news 
items and articles which are of great educational value. To 
deprive assistants of them when supplies are available is a 
short-sighted policy. It is suggested that every assistant should 
be given a free subscription to at least one trade paper, and that 
he should be asked to exchange papers with other assistants. 

All newcomers to a bookshop staff, especially those who 
have had little or no previous experience, will feel strange and 
rather useless at first. It is advisable, therefore, to start them 
with some task that they can get on with by themselves, under 
supervision of someone who will encourage and help them. 

The importance of the daily first half-hour with the duster 
is often, quite rightly, stressed as help in gaining knowledge of 
the books by handling them. This regular handling and 
tidying of stock, if undertaken intelligently and not as a 
mechanical duty, builds up in the mind a wealth of knowledge 
of books and is excellent memory training. Newcomers to the 
trade should immediately begin to learn something of the 
contents of the shelves, and the sooner they fit into the daily 
routine and have certain duties and responsibilities of their 
own, the happier they are likely to be. 
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DISPLAY AND SALES PROMOTION 

It is noticeable that many bookshops do not make full use of 
one of the best methods of sales promotion at their disposal— 
namely, the art of display. This is regrettable because books 
lend themselves to most attractive forms of arrangement; and 
as the importance of display is universally acknowledged, it is 
a little difficult to discover why progress is not more general 
in bookselling and why display is not a more important 
feature in the training of booksellers. 

Booksellers may say one of the reasons for this apparent 
lack of initiative is insufficient space, both in the window and 
inside the shop, and the impracticability of buying enough 
copies of a title to make a really attractive display. Some 
booksellers are seen to crowd a single copy of as many titles as 
possible into their windows, while others follow similar lines 
but show a little more enterprise by reserving a small space 
for the display of one particular title. 

There is no need to stress the sales appeal of a whole window 
given over to the display of a single title. In the larger 
bookshops and stores this kind of display is often possible, but 
in many cases it is not possible because of the difficulties 
mentioned. Booksellers could, however, often overcome limita¬ 
tion of space by the exercise of a little extra enterprise. 

The window is naturally of primary importance in attracting 
customers into the shop and it should therefore be clean and 
tidy, well lighted and as attractively arranged as possible. 
The glass itself must, of course, be clean, and the stock dusted 
regularly. No faded notices or signs of neglect must be apparent. 
The window display may be said to reflect the whole service 
of the bookshop. 

The planning of windows in advance is accepted as part of 
the routine in many branches of retail distribution—why not 
in bookselling? The advantages are obvious. Publishers will 
frequently oblige by sending stock “on sale or return” for a 
special display, and will usually provide free display material. 
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Other local tradesmen would doubtless be only too willing to 
lend articles which link up with a particular book, such as 
pictures, some trellis work for a gardening window, or picnic 
hamper for a window of guides and maps. The possibilities 
are exciting and endless, and booksellers would find that this 
type of window display would not only sell the books in the 
window but would invite people interested in other books to 
come in and make inquiries. When borrowing articles, it is 
only courtesy to put in the window a small notice acknowledging 
the loan. This also serves to encourage other traders to lend 
articles, as not unnaturally they frequently benefit by obtaining 
sales for their goods so displayed. 

As far as possible there should be, inside the shop, some link 
with the window display, e.g. a table or two of books on the 
same subject. 

The seasons have obviously an important bearing on display. 
A window of gardening books in early spring when the ground 
is being prepared and the seeds sown will do better than a 
similar display in the autumn. Books on the theatre, ballet, 
opera, will do well in early winter, and books on travel and 
touring do best when people are booking-up and making plans 
for their holidays. 

The arrangement and display of books inside the shop is 
of little less importance than the display of those in the window; 
for instance a table or two of religious books in Lent will 
attract attention where a window or part of a window cannot 
be devoted to them. There are many instances in which small 
interior displays are practicable. Such displays interest 
customers as they are in a way miniature exhibitions. It is 
often advisable to continue a display inside the shop after it 
has been removed from the window, as the interest will 
probably be sustained for some time. 

When book-jackets get soiled and torn, the publishers will 
often provide fresh ones on request. When books have been 
handled rather freely they should be inspected before return to 
stock, for thumb marks on fly-leaves. These can usually be 
removed with a piece of indiarubber. Where valuable and 
beautiful books are displayed in such a way that the public 
will handle them, soiling will be minimized if a tactful and 
tastefully produced reminder is included with the exhibit. A 
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small notice “Please Handle With Care” or “Fine Illustrated 
Books, Kindly remove your Gloves” will not offend. Do not, 
however, overdo cautionary notices; they must never be large 
or vulgar—a gentle request is usually treated with most respect. 

Familiar features of sales promotion for booksellers are 
authors’ talks, children’s book weeks, exhibitions, personal 
visits of celebrities to autograph copies of their books, and, of 
course, catalogues, lists, prospectuses and advertisements. All 
these are excellent. They focus attention, create interest, 
stimulate trade and generally maintain and build up business. 
Authors’ talks, if they are to be a success, should be restricted to 
those which are sure to interest customers. It is suggested that 
more literary gatherings could be held in bookshops in the 
evenings. It would not be absolutely necessary to sell books 
at the time, but the author could sign copies for people attending 
his talk, and these copies could be bought and taken away on 
the following day. Evening functions of this kind would, it is 
thought, make bookshops more of a rendezvous for book-lovers 
and create literary circles, and would doubtless attract more 
customers into the bookshop. 

Schoolteachers, parents and librarians will usually be most 
interested in children’s book weeks and will readily assist. The 
National Book League has much experience in this work and 
is always ready to help and advise in a variety of ways. 

Catalogues and other publicity are dealt with on the next 
page, but it may be mentioned here that every book sold 
can have a prospectus for another book inserted, or a copy of a 
book list slipped in by the salesman as the book is wrapped up. 
Letters and postal parcels can also have a prospectus or two 
included, but reasonable care should be exercised to send 
prospectuses of books which are in stock or can be obtained 
without delay, and attention should be given in circularization 
to ensure, as far as possible, that they are sent to customers 
likely to be interested in the subject of the book or books 
advertised. To obtain prompt settlement of accounts, however, 
nothing must be included which may detract from them. 
Experience shows that an account rendered without any other 
enclosure is more likely to receive attention. 

The value of personal contacts is not to be overlooked. 
Booksellers must quite literally “go out for business”; it will 
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not all just come to the shop. Regular courtesy calls on local 
librarians, schoolmasters, secretaries of clubs and institutions 
will build up friendship and goodwill and .inevitably bring 
more business in the course of time. 

Finally, in all display, publicity and sales promotion, the 
golden rule is “watch your competitors and watch other 
traders”; there is always something to learn. Be quick to use 
new ideas and new methods of approach. The bookseller’s 
task is to bring books to the notice of the public. It is fascinating 
work; do not be discouraged by a few failures, as from time to 
time there will no doubt be successes to record—sometimes 
from some simple feature on which originally little store was 
set. 

Booksellers' Catalogues 

f The possibilities of obtaining extra sales by sending out 
catalogues are well known to booksellers, and even small 
booksellers find it pays to issue them. From records kept over 
a number of years it has been proved that many catalogues 
pay directly; and it must be remembered that it is not possible 
to trace all orders as it is not usual for personal shoppers to 
mention that “they have come to buy a book because they have 
seen it in the catalogue.” Even when a catalogue does not pay 
directly, it is usually a fairly cheap advertisement if care is 
exercised in keeping the cost of production within reasonable 
limits. Elaborate catalogues are issued by firms which can 
afford them, but inexpensive catalogues and lists can be issued 
and used with good effect by the smaller bookshops. 

There is a tendency for catalogues of books to follow a 
pattern, and this may be a mistake. It is wise to aim at 
producing a catalogue that is in some respects different from 
the usual type. Another tendency is for catalogues to be too 
long. It has been proved that two catalogues of, say, eight 
pages will almost certainly bring more business than one cata¬ 
logue of sixteen pages. There is, of course, the expense of two 
postings, but, on the other hand, customers are reminded 
twice of the bookseller’s business, and if the first catalogue 
arrived at an inopportune moment, the second may be more 
fortunate. If a customer is offered too much at once in a long 
catalogue, he may be bewildered. 
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It is possible for almost any bookseller to issue a well- 
illustrated catalogue at no great expense if he will borrow 
suitable blocks from the publishers, who will be found to be 
most co-operative in this way. A catalogue should be attractive 
not only in its appearance but in its compilation. It should 
reflect the particular nature of your business. Cataloguing is 
an art; a great deal must be learned by trial and error, but 
much knowledge can be acquired by studying other firms 9 
catalogues. 

Plan The Catalogue 

It is advisable to begin the compilation of a catalogue by 
drawing up a plan of work. It will almost certainly be found 
difficult to keep to that plan, but it is well to have the shape 
and form mapped out at the start. If it is desired to produce 
an eight-page Christmas list, for instance, the first thing to 
decide is the size, and then to place together sheets of paper of 
that size. It is necessary to decide whether or not illustrations 
are going to be used, and of what kind, as on that decision 
will depend the type and the size of paper that is ordered. 
The next step is to arrange roughly the headings which are to 
be used and the pages on which they are to appear. It may 
be decided to have two or more columns on each. Make a 
rough plan of the catalogue on the eight pages of plain paper, 
starting off on the first page with an outline of the front cover 
and putting the name and address of the bookshop at the foot 
of every page. It will be necessary to have some idea of the 
size of the type proposed, as this will govern the amount of 
“copy”required for each page. Specimens of type sizes and 
faces can be obtained from printers, or a catalogue of another 
firm may be used as a guide to the printer as to the general 
style required. He should not, of course, copy blindly the other 
firm’s layout. With the aid of these specimens, the bookseller 
should work out roughly the number of items that can be 
catalogued in each column. All is then ready for starting the 
actual cataloguing of the books on plain index cards or sheets 
of paper. The selection of books is obviously all-important, 
and no less important is the way in which they are described. 
When cataloguing each item it is a good plan to classify it and 
write this classification on the back of the card or in some place 
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where the compositor will see that it is not to be set up in type. 

The reason why it is desirable to classify at the time of 
cataloguing is to avoid error. Titles can be misleading, and a 
book may subsequently be included in the wrong section 
unless every precaution is taken. Wide classifications, like 
sport and travel, biography, books for the home, reference 
books, are often to be preferred to narrower classifications. 

When cards or slips of paper have been prepared in sufficient 
number to fill the catalogue, they are sorted; and it will 
almost certainly be found that some adjustments have to be 
made because of there being too many items in some classifi¬ 
cations and too few in others. This obviously entails either 
alteration of the original plan or the writing of more cards for 
the short sections, if books can be found to fit into them, and 
the deletion of items from those sections that are too long. 
At one time it was usual to catalogue under the headings of 
author, initials, title, sub-title, size, date, price, but to-day the 
catalogue of new books can be presented much more attrac¬ 
tively to the public. It is not possible to give hard and fast 
rules, but the title, followed by the name of the author, a brief 
description, and the price, is the usual order of the details. 
The arrangement depends very much on the type of catalogue, 
and much may be learned from a study of the arrangement 
of other catalogues and lists. When photographic blocks are 
to be used, the position of these must be indicated in the rough 
plan which accompanies the “copy” when it is sent to the 
printer. Many printers will set up type from the cards or slips, 
but when the bookseller has a typist he should have all the 
matter typed first. Printers’ errors due to bad handwriting 
will thus be minimized. 

Proof Reading 

When the printer’s proofs are received, they must be cor¬ 
rected with the “copy,” and to do this properly it is advisable 
to check two or three times. It is quite a good plan to read the 
proofs the first time without reference to the copy, as in this 
way it will be more likely to be noticed where a change of 
word or alteration of style is desirable. The second check with 
the copy is for accuracy of spelling, prices, and so on. Prices 
should be given particular attention. It is always wise to get 
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a second person to read a proof because, however careful one 
may be, errors can slip through and another person’s assistance 
is always advisable. Do not omit to check on every page the 
headings, name and address, and telephone number. There 
are often mistakes in these, showing that the checker has 
concentrated on the books listed and forgotten the rest. 

When the proofs arrive it is also a good plan to take the 
opportunity of checking the stock to see that the books listed 
are adequately represented. If not, they must either be 
re-ordered for stock or deleted from the catalogue. Nothing is 
more annoying and damaging to a bookseller than to issue a 
list and fail to produce the books when they arc ordered. 

To return to the correction of the proofs, this is a simple 
matter which can be undertaken without special knowledge 
of proof correction. If a wrong letter is used, simply put a line 
through it and write the correct one in the margin. If a word, 
or a part of a word, is to be omitted, put a line through it and 
write “delete” in the margin. If the position of a word, or part 
of a word, is to be altered, encircle it and with a line indicate 
its position, writing “transpose” in the margin. It is, never¬ 
theless, strongly recommended that some knowledge of printers’ 
correction marks and the way to correct proofs be acquired. 
This is not difficult; full particulars are given in Rules for 
Compositors and Readers , by Horace Hart (Oxford University 
Press). They appear also in many other reference books, 
including Pears ’ Encyclop&dia and Sir Stanley Unwin’s The 
Truth About Publishing . A specimen page of a bookseller’s 
catalogue with proof corrections appears on page 138. 

When the proof is corrected and returned to the printer 
it is well to confirm the number of copies required. (Estimates 
and samples of paper will, of course, have been obtained 
previously and an order placed.) The cost of setting up is the 
heaviest item; and it does not cost very much more to have 
one or two thousand more copies run off when once the type 
is set. 

The dispatching of the catalogues should not be done in a 
haphazard manner. They must be posted at the psychological 
moment. If there is bad news in the Press, it may be as well 
to wait a few days before posting. Then the day of the week 
is important also. It usually is a great advantage to arrange, 
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as far as possible, for the catalogues to be posted on a day 
which will ensure their being delivered in time for reading at 
the week-end, and preferably at the end of the month, as many 
salaries are paid at that time. 

If a record of sales resulting from the issue of the catalogue 
is required, it can be made quite simply by marking a copy or 
one or two copies pasted in a book, or, better still, in two books, 
one for the order room and one for the shop. Simply mark the 
figure 1 by the title for each sale, and total these when the 
catalogue has been issued some time and sales resulting from 
it have practically ceased. If many of one title are sold, the 
gate system of marking can be used, thus which equals 5. 
This makes addition easy, e.g. 11 = 12 sold. 

Catalogues should always contain an order form. This can 
be printed as part of the catalogue, or, preferably, as a separate 
form. To make ordering simple for the customer, some firms 
number each item listed so that the customer need give only 
the number, or the number and the title, instead of full details. 

Coloured inks, coloured papers, ornamental borders and 
lettering all have their places in catalogue production, but 
it is advisable to use them sparingly. A bookseller’s catalogue 
should always be in good taste. 



CHAPTER VI 


MAIL ORDERS 

At the present time there is tremendous scope for selling 
books by mail order to people residing both in this country 
and abroad, but it is the least profitable form of bookselling 
because of heavy labour costs and other overheads. Good 
mail-order bookselling is as much an art as selling in the shop 
itself; there are the same opportunities for suggestion selling, 
for recording the particular subjects in which the customers 
are interested, and for maintaining goodwill by courteous and 
prompt attention. 

The amount of time taken in dealing with even a relatively 
small mail-order trade is quite considerable—and surprising 
to those who have not had experience of it. Customers rarely 
understand the complexities of the business and cause endless 
trouble by not knowing how to order. If only they would all 
write clearly, particularly their names and addresses, and give 
all the necessary information about the books they require, 
the task of mail-order bookselling would be easier. It can 
never be simple, however, because customers cannot be 
expected to know the names of the publishers of all the books 
they want, and many out-of-the-way books and pamphlets 
are ordered through the post—doubtless because the customer 
has failed to trace them through local bookshops. 

It is of primary importance in mail-order bookselling to 
make things as easy as possible for the customer. For instance, 
a supply of order forms, one with each outgoing parcel, will 
be found to be very helpful. The cost is quickly recovered 
by the obtaining of more orders and the saving in labour costs, 
as printed order forms simplify matters in a variety of ways. 
Customers make every conceivable error when ordering; they 
may give the heading of a review instead of the title of a 
book; they will order a book they have “seen in your win¬ 
dow” and of which they “unfortunately have forgotten the 
title”; a description follows, and after careful search and fur¬ 
ther correspondence the bookseller may discover that it was 
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not in his window that the book was seen, but in that of some 
other bookshop, possibly in another town. Many other exam¬ 
ples of customers’ errors could be given. The customer, 
however, is not always wrong and, when he is, tact is neces¬ 
sary in pointing out his error in such a way as not to lose his 
future custom. 

Mail-order Routine 

Orders through the post must be opened by a person in a 
responsible position, as some will doubtless include money or 
its equivalent in the form of cheques, postal orders, book 
tokens, etc. On opening the letters he should note all enclo¬ 
sures at the top of the actual letter, e.g. Cheque, 5 guineas; 
Book Tokens, 10s. 6d. and £1 is. od., total £1 ns. 6d.; 
Cash, £1 os. od., and so on, and in the case of book tokens 
and notes the actual numbers or the last two figures may also 
be recorded. Complaints must be dealt with without delay 
and urgent orders put in hand at once. All letters must be 
numbered in red ink and entered in a letter register, the sur¬ 
name, initials, address, and total of money enclosed being 
noted. This can be done by a junior. Of course, the money 
is not passed to the junior, but straight to the counting house 
or cashier. In very large businesses more than one letter book 
is often used for speedy references. The alphabet may be 
divided up into two, A-K, L-Z, or into four, A-D, E-K, 
L-M, N-Z. A machine can be used for stamping the numbers 
on the letters. It is not an expensive machine and as each 
letter is stamped the number is automatically changed. Many 
firms date-stamp all correspondence on its receipt. 

When the letters are properly registered they are passed 
out to an assistant, who looks out from stock the books ordered 
and writes on the letter the replies to any inquiries. In the 
case of a lengthy reply, he may pin to the letter an extra piece 
of paper on which the details have been pencilled. 

If all the books ordered were always in stock, mail-order 
bookselling would, of course, be simple and speedy, but 
unfortunately this can rarely be the case. When an order 
cannot be completed at once the assistant can adopt one of 
two courses. He may send off immediately the books in stock, 
and later those obtained in a few days, and record the other 
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books temporarily unobtainable in such a way as to ensure 
that the customer will be notified at once when the books are 
available. The second course is to send an acknowledgment 
card in response to all letters, saying that the order is receiving 
attention, and to send the first consignment of books when those 
titles which are immediately obtainable from the publishers 
are to hand. The only advantage in the second course is that 
the customer is possibly saved some postage, but the dis¬ 
advantage is that he does not receive any books immediately. 
In any case, if the books are not sent by return post it is 
imperative that an acknowledgment card be sent. If there is 
likely to be considerable delay, a letter of explanation must be 
sent at the earliest opportunity. In no circumstances should 
part of the order be dispatched without an explanation with 
the consignment of why the other books are not included. 

Before the books are dispatched they must, unless the correct 
money accompanied the order, be charged to the account 
of the customer. This necessitates recording in an invoice 
book the name and address, titles of the books, the prices 
and postage, and the total amount due. On dispatch, an 
invoice (or a receipt where payment accompanied the order) 
is enclosed with the parcel, and a carbon copy is retained for 
the accounts department. Invoices, letters etc., must never 
be inserted in books in such a way that they can be overlooked. 
They should be folded round the face of the jacket of the top 
book in the parcel and partly inserted in the front cover. 

The orders which have been completely dealt with are 
filed, in either numerical or alphabetical order. Alphabetical 
order is satisfactory where the mail-order business is not large, 
but the numerical order is more usual. The orders can then 
be tied up into parcels, with the number on the label on the 
outside of the parcel, such as Nos. i to ioo, Nos. ioi to 200, but 
a better way is to enclose them in folders which are more 
easily opened, and to tie these with tapes. 

The completing of orders received by post is one of the chief 
difficulties of mail-order bookselling. It should be possible to 
devise a foolproof system which records those books required 
by customers which are temporarily unobtainable, and by 
which it is possible to make certain that they are supplied as 
soon as stocks are again available. Most booksellers use a book 
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with numbered pages preceded by an alphabetical thumb 
index. The titles are entered in the index and a page, or part 
of one, is given to each title in the body of the record. For 
instance, orders received for Churchill Memoirs would probably 
take up several pages, so the thumb index would, under C, 
record “Churchill Memoirs,” 100-106. Pages 100 to 106 in 
the book would be headed “Churchill Memoirs” and on them 
the names and addresses and numbers of the letters ordering 
the book would be recorded. The weakness of this system is 
its reliance on the human element for the degree of accuracy, 
prompt dispatch, and completion of orders. It is easy, in the 
case of an important book like Mr. Churchill’s, to complete 
orders promptly, but numbers of orders are placed for books 
which are not so easily remembered, and it is possible for the 
mail-order assistant to forget them when stock arrives. This 
may lead to a complaint, as the customer may see the book 
in another bookseller’s shop. A regular weekly check by a 
first-class assistant seeing all fresh stock before it goes on to 
the shelves minimizes the risk, but some books will still almost 
certainly be overlooked. 

A separate file of “incomplete orders” is necessary. Orders, 
as previously stated, are filed away on completion, under 
either name or number, but “incomplete orders” are best 
kept under the customer’s name in a separate file, after they 
have been entered in an awaiting-completion book. It is, of 
course, important to mark clearly the items in the book when 
they are supplied. It is an advantage also to record the 
number of invoice, date of dispatch and other particulars such 
as “Call Order” (an order for books to be called for by the 
customer). 

Acknowledging and Letter Writing 

An acknowledgment card saves endless irritations and 
complaints, and should be worded politely and to the point, 
avoiding commercial jargon. The following wording is 
suggested— 

We acknowledge with thanks your order of . 

for . which is receiving attention. 

A high standard of letter writing should be aimed at by a 
bookseller, as it is expected of him. It is well to avoid the use 
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of trade terms as far as possible. Even those that are now in 
almost general use, such as “Out of Print 55 and “Reprinting, 55 
are apt to be used loosely and may cause misunderstanding. 
Where it is possible to convey an accurate meaning in non¬ 
technical language it is always to be preferred. Experience 
shows that the term “Out of Print 55 is often used in error for 
“Reprinting 55 ; and “Reprinting 55 conveys the idea to the 
customer that copies will shortly be available again, whereas 
months and sometimes years may elapse before supplies 
arrive. 

It is common practice to write “A 55 and the date, or “Ack 55 
and the date, at the top of the customer’s letter, to indicate 
acknowledgment, and to affix the carbon copy of the letter 
of reply, or to note against the titles such explanatory terms 
as “reprinting 55 or “binding 55 and to tick them (and perhaps 
give the date) to indicate that this explanation has been given 
to the customer. It is also usual on the letter either to tick or 
cross off the titles of the books as they are looked out. 

In mail-order bookselling, it is necessary to read carefully 
the letters received. This may sound superfluous advice, but 
it is surprising how many mistakes are made because the 
assistant has failed to read the letter properly. For instance 
he may note the name at the foot of the letter and the address 
at the top, and send the books to that name and address, 
whereas the instruction may be embodied in the letter to send 
the books to another person at a different address. Also, it is 
advisable to copy the name and address from the letter on to the 
invoice, and from the invoice to the label; then if the infor¬ 
mation on the label agrees with that in the latter, it follows 
that the address must be correct on all entries. 

Pro forma invoices are sent when payment in advance is 
required. An invoice headed “Pro Forma f giving particulars 
of the books, prices, postage and the total amount required is 
sent to the customer, possibly with an accompanying letter. 

Mail-order assistants could very often substantially increase 
the business by suggesting alternatives when the actual books 
required are not available, or by substitution (returnable), 
particularly at Christmas time. Booksellers usually receive 
their largest number of orders through the post at the Christmas 
season, and as these books are, of course, frequently required 
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for gifts, the customers generally welcome suggestions, particu¬ 
larly in the case of children’s books, if the books ordered are 
not available. When books are substituted, a letter of explana¬ 
tion must accompany them, and it is suggested that booksellers 
would do extra business if they had duplicated or printed in 
advance a letter something along these lines— 

We have taken the liberty of substituting . 

for title (s) ordered , because we are out of stock of the latter . To 
avoid delay , and as Christmas is so near , we felt you would prefer 
these books to having to wait for the others . Should we , however , 
have failed to meet your requirements , the book(s) sent may be 
returned within seven days . 

A Classified List of Customers' Interests 

The keeping of a list of customers and the types of books 
in which they are interested is possibly the most neglected 
sales potential in bookselling. The value of an index of 
customers, classified under subjects, cannot be over-estimated. 
The compilation is a simple matter, but keen assistants are 
the only people who can build up such a record and keep it 
up to date. 

In a slack period it is possible to scrutinize all mail orders 
received during the busy period, and to make a classified 
index in accordance with the titles ordered. But in most shops 
the opportunities of increasing sales by following up the 
particular interests of customers who buy in the shop are often 
partly or wholly lost because sales assistants have not sufficient 
time or industry to compile an index. It is easier, perhaps, in 
large bookshops, where certain assistants are in charge of 
separate sections, such as art, limited and finely-printed 
editions, first editions, and so on, for an index to be compiled, 
as the assistant will have a special interest in the development 
of his section, and will watch sales and will get as large a 
mailing list as possible ready for the prospectuses and catalogues 
likely to appeal to his customers. In a business where the 
sales are very general, and assistants do not specialize, it is 
difficult to get them to compile a good classified index, more 
especially in busy shops where an assistant can fill all his time 
serving and arranging stock. Nevertheless, with extra effort 
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and keenness it can usually be done. A list of buyers of books 
on angling, golf, horse-racing, art, biography, travel, photo¬ 
graphy, to mention but a few subjects, is invaluable, particu¬ 
larly when an important and perhaps an expensive book is 
to be published and a really good prospectus is available in 
advance. 

There is a complication in compiling a classified index, due 
to the fact that many people are interested in a variety of 
subjects. A keen golfer may also be interested in the ballet, 
and he may have children, so there are three classifications: 
golf, ballet and children’s books; but broader classifications 
will be found more useful, e.g. instead of golf, sport; instead of 
ballet, the stage. 

In this case it would be necessary to make out three index 
cards for the customer and file one under each subject. This 
is laborious and expensive, and it must be remembered that 
many book-buyers are interested in a dozen or so subjects. 
Several ways of overcoming this difficulty suggest themselves, 
but one which will appeal to small businesses is the use of an 
indexed book instead of cards. In a book can be recorded 
the names of customers in alphabetical order, the addresses, 
and the subjects in which they are interested. If the list is not 
long, it is not difficult to go through it and count the number 
of customers interested in say, golf, and order prospectuses 
accordingly, or to address envelopes from the list to all 
customers interested in children’s books, or any other subject 
of the classification. Another method is to have a “general” 
section in which are filed cards of those customers with such 
wide interests' that they are worth circularizing with every 
available list or prospectus. On this “general” index card, 
special subjects known to be those of particular interest can 
be mentioned. Before an index is compiled it is advisable to 
make a list of the necessary classifications; this may be altered 
from time to time. If wider classifications are used, more 
exact information can be recorded on the cards, for use when 
required. 

“ Weeding ” Mailing Lists 

While the success of mail-order bookselling depends to no 
small extent on making the process of ordering books easy for 
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the customer, it is possible to make the ordering of lists of books 
on special subjects too easy. For instance, there are issued by 
publishers and booksellers from time to time request slips or 
letters, containing a list of subjects with a heading “Please 
tick those in which you are interested. 5 ’ Customers are usually 
generous with the “ticks 55 and in consequence the bookseller 
is put to much expense in sending lists to customers who may 
be only slightly interested in the majority of the subjects. 

Constant attention should be given to mailing lists so that 
they are kept up to date and unnecessary expense is saved. 
Not only must the names and addresses be kept up to date, 
but purchases should be recorded so that the names of those 
customers who do not order within a specified period can be 
removed. This, however, must be done with care, as important 
contacts can be lost by the removal of the names of customers 
who may place good orders at very long intervals. 

To assist in the “weeding out 55 of a mailing list it is suggested 
that a reply-paid postcard be enclosed with a catalogue or 
list, with a request for its completion if catalogues are still 
required. A short letter on the following lines would meet the 
case— 

Dear Sir , 

We have had the pleasure of sending you catalogues , and we 
hope you have found them useful . We are revising our mailing 
lists , and if you would like to have further catalogues , kindly 
complete this postcard. 

You will probably be surprised that very few of the cards 
are returned, and your catalogue list is consequently sub¬ 
stantially reduced. Some of the customers may subsequently 
ask why they are no longer receiving catalogues, but when it 
is explained to them that a card was sent to them when the 
mailing lists were revised, they will be found to be quite 
reasonable. 

There are many valuable reference books from which names 
and addresses of potential book-buyers can be obtained. Two 
such are Who's Who and The Index Generalis . When a specialized 
list is issued, valuable names and addresses can frequently be 
obtained from the secretary of a society of members interested 
in the particular subject. If this is not feasible, you may know 
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a customer who belongs to such a society who may be helpful 
in lending you a list of members. Secretaries of societies will 
be found more co-operative in this matter if it is explained 
to them that the names and address are required so that a 
valuable list of books which will specially appeal to members 
may be sent to them. 



CHAPTER VII 


BOOK TOKENS AND BOOK TALLIES 

Most people are now familiar with book tokens. The scheme 
was first devised by a publisher, Mr. Harold Raymond, of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London. It was started in 1932 
and was an immediate success; booksellers 5 turnover in 
tokens increased from £16,000 in 1933 to over £600,000 in 
the year ending 31st March, 1948. 

The book tokens system is designed to stimulate the giving of 
books as presents; tokens permit of the presentation of a book 
when there is uncertainty as to the literary taste or requirements 
of the recipient, and they are easy to send through the post. No 
packing is required: they are posted in correspondence envelopes. 

A book token is exchangeable in almost any good bookshop 
in the British Isles, and in Eire. 

Book tokens consist of a series of attractive greetings cards, on 
part of which is affixed by the bookseller a book token stamp 
according to the value required. Special stamps of the values 
of 3s. 6d.; 5s.; 7s. 6d.; 10s. 6d.; 12s. 6d.; 21s., are issued, 
but more stamps can be affixed to make up varying amounts 
if care is exercised to avoid covering up the serial number 
which each stamp bears. Thus for a guinea and a half a 21s. 
stamp and a 10s. 6d. stamp are affixed; for 8s. 6d., a 5s. and 
a 3s. 6d. stamp, and so on. Book tokens are not intended to 
be sold instead of books, but their purpose is to enable a book¬ 
seller to make a sale when difficulties of choice or limitation 
of stock would otherwise prevent it. The donor sends the 
book token to the recipient, and the recipient takes or posts 
it to the bookseller of his choice, surrendering the right-hand 
page (the half bearing the stamp) in exchange for books to 
the value of the stamp or stamps. 

Some of the more important rules and regulations regarding 
the selling and exchanging of tokens appear on the back of 
every token. (The complete rules are given in Appendix IV, 
pages 122-5). Operation of the scheme is confined to members 
of the Booksellers Association. 
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Most booksellers now agree that book tokens are an asset 
to trade. They argue that the exchangers of book tokens are 
not as fussy as other customers regarding the condition of 
books and more particularly of book jackets, and consequently 
stock which might prove a little difficult to sell in the ordinary 
way (as it has been too frequently handled) moves readily to 
customers shopping with book tokens. Obviously a person 
wishing to buy a book to send as a present requires a copy in 
mint condition, whereas the exchanger of a book token usually 
requires the book for personal use and, within reason, its 
condition is less important. 

Another advantage is that the majority of book tokens are 
exchanged after the Christmas season and this stimulates 
trade at a normally quiet period. It is also found that exchangers 
of book tokens often buy books to a greater value than the 
tokens they possess, and this represents extra business which 
would probably not have materialized but for the fact that 
the customers had tokens they wished to exchange and there¬ 
fore entered the bookshop for this purpose. 

Ordering and Selling Book Tokens 

The company working the scheme, Book Tokens Ltd., is 
managed by the Booksellers Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The directors and management are, therefore, 
appointed by the booksellers themselves and the whole scheme 
is worked for the benefit of the trade and administered by the 
company for the Booksellers Association. 

There is a charge of 4d. for each book token card and this 
amount is added to the price of the token stamp; therefore a 
3s. 6d. book token costs the purchaser 3s. iod. and a guinea 
one 2 is. 4d. This charge of 4d. for each token card—the service 
fee—is, less manufacturing cost and purchase tax, the income 
which pays for the running of the tokens scheme, and it is 
handed over in full to Book Tokens Ltd. 

The profit on the sale of a book by means of a token is 
shared by the bookseller who originally sold the token and 
the exchanging bookseller. This is how it is arranged. The 
stamps are issued from Book Tokens Ltd., on application from a 
bookseller. (Copies of the forms used are given on pages 43-4.) 
The bookseller is not charged for them until they are sold. 
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but he is requested to fill in a form quarterly (see pages 46-7), 
detailing the unsold stamps in hand, and he is allowed a 
discount of 12^ per cent off the face value of stamps sold. 
On this form he also gives particulars of the totals of each 
value stamp he has exchanged for books, and all these cancelled 
tokens have to be returned with the form. The bookseller 
receives the face value of the stamps exchanged, less 12^ per 
cent. Thus the seller and exchanger share equally the profits 
of the transaction. At the time of settlement the bookseller 
also pays for all token cards sold by him at the rate of 4d. each 
net. It will therefore be seen how the company acts as a 
clearing house for the booksellers’ token transactions. 

Here are a few miscellaneous points about tokens. 

Can book tokens be credited to a customer’s account? The 
short answer is “No,” but it is more accurate to say: “Not for 
the purpose of paying for books purchased in the past and 
never for any commodity other than books.” Most booksellers 
will accept tokens from customers who cannot immediately 
decide their requirements, and record them in a thumb-index 
book under the customer’s name. The usual entry gives the 
name and address of the customer, the value of tokens left, 
the number of each token stamp, the value of books taken and 
the date. In this way the bookseller has a record of the trans¬ 
action without making any entries in his accounts. It is 
advisable for booksellers to refuse to enter small balances of 
6d., is., or is. 6d. It is best to suggest to customers a Penguin 
or some other cheap book, pointing out that, according to 
regulations, tokens should be exchanged for books to the full 
value at the time of exchange. 

Book tokens can be accepted by booksellers who are not 
members of the Booksellers Association, for instance, certain 
dealers in second-hand books. In this case, however, a charge 
of 6d. for each exchange is made by Book Tokens Ltd. 

Very old book tokens should not be accepted by a bookseller. 
They may be accepted up to twelve months old, but doubtful 
cases should be referred to Book Tokens Ltd. 

Should a bookseller issue a fresh token when a customer 
has one which is nearing its expiry date? There is nothing to 
prevent his doing so, and charging 4d. for the new token card. 
But this is not sound practice, as it encourages recipients of 



BOOK TOKENS LIMITED 

14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i 
Telegrams: Booktoka Souest London Telephone: Sloane 9258 


ORDER FORM 

B.A.G.B.I. Members only 

I undertake to exchange Book Tokens only for books , 
and not for cash or for any other commodity. Further 
I undertake to abide by the settlement dates. 


Please send me firm the following 
quantity of Token Cards at 4d. net each 
which I undertake to retail at the same 
price. 

ASSORTED \ 

TOKEN CARDS j 

Please Order in Multiples of Ten 

Minimum order 20 Cards for 6/8 
post free 


Please send me fully on sale Books of 
Token Stamps as follows: 

.Books of 3/6 Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 5/- Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 7/6 Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 10/6 Stamps (10 in a book) 

.Books of 12/6 Stamps (1 o in a book) 

.Books of 21 /- S tamps (1 o in a book) 


I enclose £ .s.d. Date. 

Signed . 

Firm . 

Address . 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


PLEASE NOTE 

PUBLICITY MATERIAL is available and will be supplied on request. 

A CHARGE OF 2/6 PER STAMP will be made to booksellers for all, 
or any stamps affixed to anything other than an official card issued by 
Book Tokens Ltd. 


















BOOK TOKENS LIMITED 

14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i 
Telegrams: Booktoka Souest London Telephone: Sloane 9258 


CASH WITH ORDER FORM 


B.A.G.B.I. Members only 

I undertake to exchange Book Tokens only for books y 
and not for cash or for any other commodity. 


Please send me Books of Token Stamps as 
follows: 

.Books of 3/6 Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 5/- Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 7/6 Stamps (20 in a book) 

.Books of 10/6 Stamps (10 in a book) 

.Books of 12/6 Stamps (10 in a book) 

.Books of 21/- Stamps (10 in a book) 

Total ..... 
Less i2j% Discount 
Net cost of Books of Stamps 
Please send me the following quantity of 
Token Cards at 4d. net each which I under¬ 
take to retail at the same price. 

Please Order in Multiples of Ten 
i ASSORTED 1 
. \TOKEN CARDS) 


Cheque Enclosed 


£ s. d. 



Date ... 
Signed... 
Firm ... 
Address 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


PLEASE NOTE 

PUBLICITY MATERIAL is available and will be supplied on request. 

A CHARGE OF 2/6 PER STAMP will be made to booksellers for all, 
or any stamps affixed to anything other than an official card issued by 
Book Tokens Ltd. 
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book tokens to use them for giving presents, and the sooner 
they are exchanged for books the better for the trade. 

Book Tallies 

Book tallies were first used in the autumn of 1949, following 
a suggestion by Mr. Harold Raymond, the inventor of book 
tokens. The scheme is intended to encourage the buying of 
books by children. It was felt that, while a number of book 
tokens were doubtless given to children, they could hardly 
be said to be sufficiently attractive in themselves to please the 
child mind. A parallel scheme would, it was considered, have 
to be specially devised for children and use made of attractive 
cards which could be obtained at a lower price than tokens. 
These cards would have to feature something continually new 
and exciting in order to encourage children and adults to 
purchase them throughout the year, instead of merely at such 
times as Christmas and birthdays. The collection of the cards 
should appeal to parents and teachers as a desirable hobby 
for children, and should therefore be educational as well as 
recreational. To induce the child himself to buy, the scheme 
must not merely provide a convenient means of saving up 
pocket-money to buy books, but must furnish a second and 
subsidiary interest, something to appeal to his natural instincts 
regardless of whether he happens already to be a book-lover, 
e.g. his love of collecting things, his desire for information and 
so on. 

Book tallies, for so the junior book tokens are named, are 
designed to incorporate the requirements given above. They 
consist of a folded card measuring 4J in. by 3 in. The top or 
front is of attractive design, featuring the words Book Tally; 
the reverse acts as a voucher worth 6d. Opposite this, on the 
inside of the back page, appear attractive pictures. Sets of 
twelve in each series are issued for children to collect. The 
series issued include The Royal Family, Wild Animals, Army 
Uniforms, British Railway Engines, Horses, Twelve Days of 
Christmas, Wonders of the World, etc. On the back page are 
given details of the series and information regarding other sets 
to be published. 

Tallies are sold singly or in sets. The selling price of a tally 
is 7^d. and its exchange value 6d. Since only one exchange 



FORM 

A 


No. 

Messrs. 


BOOK TOKENS 

SUMMARY AND STATE 


Cr. 


I Address . 

TOKENS EXCHANGED 

Tokens exchanged can be credited only if the cancelled stamps accompany 
this summary. 



Gross Total 
Less i2£% 


Net Total Old Series 



Gross Total 
Less 12 


Net Total New Series 
Grand Net Total, All Exchanges 


To BOOK TOKENS LIMITED, 

14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i 


Please send 
We enclose 


remittance of 


£ 


being the difference between Tokens taken 


in exchange, as claimed above (cancelled stamps for which are attached), and the net 
value of Tokens sold (plus net charges if any) as shown opposite. 


Signature. 


Please return the top copy to B.T. Ltd. with as little delay 
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TOKENS SOLD BOOK TOKENS LIMITED renders State¬ 
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value is involved, no stamps are necessary as is the case with 
book tokens. A subsidiary company operates tallies from the 
same address as tokens: Book Tallies Ltd., 14 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i. 

The bookseller’s discount is worked out in this way—the 
net price of each tally is J^d. and the seller is debited with 
6£d. The exchanger is credited with 5d. Tallies are supplied 
fully “on sale” to booksellers so there is no large outlay for 
any member of the Booksellers Association who wishes to take 
part in the scheme. 

In practice, where the number of tallies sold is the same 
as that of those exchanged, the bookseller receives the full 
profit on his sales, just as he would if the books had been sold 
in the usual way. 

The service of book tallies, like that of book tokens, is 
restricted to members of the Booksellers Association. Both 
Book Tokens Ltd. and Book Tallies Ltd. are non-profit making 
ventures owned by the Booksellers Association, and carried 
on for the benefit of the book trade and the public. 

The long-term objective of the scheme is to retain and 
develop the interest in books on such a scale as to create a 
more book-conscious public. When children in their millions 
realize that books are things to own, the finest, most varied 
and most interesting possessions in the world, and when they 
happily pay regular visits to bookshops, the trade should prove 
more profitable than it is to-day. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CASH AND CREDIT 

The system in the shop must include an accurate recording of 
cash and credit sales and some means of knowing titles which, 
having been sold, should be re-ordered if there is a demand 
for them. 

The three most common methods of dealing with cash sales, 
depending upon the size of the business, are as follows— 

1. A cash desk with a cashier to give out change. 

2. A cash drawer behind a counter, the drawer not being 
accessible to customers. 

3. A cash register. 

The Cash Desk 

The cash desk, usually placed somewhere near the entrance 
to the shop, undoubtedly provides one of the safest and best 
methods of taking money. In addition to her ordinary duties 
the cashier is often able to assist customers by giving information 
as to the whereabouts of certain sections of books. She can 
probably sell Book Tokens too, and at slack times there are 
other useful jobs she can undertake. There is no doubt that 
the presence of an alert cashier minimizes the theft of books, 
because all people have to pass her at the door, and thieves 
can never be sure whether or not their actions are being watched 
from the cash desk. 

In using a cash desk the best system and one which mini¬ 
mizes dishonesty is to make it a very strict rule indeed that no 
assistant is to handle cash at all. Assistants simply enter 
titles in their cash books, retaining the carbon copy. They tear 
out the top copy, which is perforated in the middle so that it 
will easily tear into two parts, and this is handed to the customer 
to take to the cash desk to make payment. The cashier tears 
the slip into two parts, retaining one and giving the other, 
receipted by a rubber stamp, to the customer. The customer 
returns to the assistant, shows the receipt and collects the 
books, which by this time should have been wrapped and tied 
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up. With this system the only way in which assistants can 
act dishonestly with cash is by accepting money and not 
paying it in at the cash desk and not making the entry in their 
cash book. If it is a strict rule that assistants may on no account 
handle money, any regular breach of this rule would soon be 
noticed. 

The assistants must never allow customers to take books 
before they have been paid for at the cash desk or debited to 
account, because this inevitably leads to a few customers walking 
out with the books together with the dockets without paying. 

At the end of each day, assistants total their cash sales 
and during the day the cashier sorts on spikes round the cash 
desk the various assistants’ takings. These are entered into a 
book by the cashier and each assistant’s total should agree 
with the cashier’s. 

In rush periods an extra junior can be engaged to work by 
the side of an experienced assistant who, having served the 
customer, can pass the books to the junior, who completes the 
transaction by making the necessary entries for cash or credit 
purchases, and wraps them up. This is often preferable to 
engaging sales assistants with insufficient experience to answer 
questions with accuracy and to find books in a shop where 
they have no sound knowledge of the stock. A junior’s help 
enables the experienced assistant to spend his whole time 
serving. 

Cash Drawers 

In smaller shops, a cash till in a safe position is often used, 
but it is not considered a good method where assistants are 
employed and allowed to give change. If a cash till is used 
only one person should have access to it, and some day book, 
recording titles of books sold and the prices, should be kept 
to help in the re-ordering of stock and for other obvious reasons. 

Cash Registers 

Cash registers are satisfactory when assistants are working 
behind a counter, but in bookselling, where assistants have to 
walk from place to place to find the books for the customers, 
the care of the cash and giving of change should, if possible, be 
in charge of one person. It is obviously unsatisfactory for 
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several people to use one cash register. To prevent the confusion 
which would exist if several assistants gave change from the 
same source, cash registers are available with two or four 
drawers; each assistant can lock his or her drawer on leaving 
the department for meals. But again this type of register is 
not very satisfactory in bookselling, because in practice at 
the rush times three or four assistants crowd round one cash 
till, all trying to get at their particular drawer, and obviously 
only one drawer at a time can be used. 

Bookshop assistants often find it difficult to give accurate 
change, doubtless because their heads are filled with book 
titles and their minds are grappling with questions concerning 
books about which the customers inquire, so for this reason too, 
a system which leaves selling assistants free to attend to their 
job of bookselling and leaves the giving of change to a cashier 
is the best. 

Yet another disadvantage of the cash register system is the 
float of cash in each register or drawer. When this is exhausted 
and the assistants need more silver or 10s. notes there is delay, 
and if assistants help one another with change, mistakes may 
be made and at the end of the day the amount in the till may 
not tally with the total recorded by the machine. 

There are cash tills which have a windowed space in which 
a roll of paper revolves, enabling items sold to be recorded. 
This is particularly useful in a small business in which there 
is time to make the record. 

Whatever system is used for taking and recording cash sales 
some method of recording the titles sold is also necessary, to 
ensure prompt re-ordering of books required. But this is not 
in itself enough to maintain sound stocks, because the stock 
which has to be ordered is not solely that which is sold, but 
includes titles asked for which are not in stock. It is, therefore, 
a sound policy to give each assistant a special book for entering 
the following details— 

1. Titles of all books asked for but not in stock. 

2 . Titles which are selling out quickly. 

In this book it is well to encourage the writing of suggestions 
of all kinds regarding stock. Remarks from assistants, such 
as “No books on horse-riding in stock,” “We are often asked 
for maps of France,” “We are short of phrase books for travellers 
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going to the Continent,” are most valuable. This system 
works well generally, but tends to break down in busy seasons, 
as assistants simply have not the time to make all the necessary 
entries. 

The Order-card System 

In this system, when stock arrives from the publisher there 
is prepared an ordinary index card on which is entered author, 
title, price, number of copies purchased and the date the 
stock was received. The bottom half-inch of the card (folded 
to ensure its protruding from the book) is reserved for the 
name of the author and the title. The other particulars can 
be recorded at the top of the card, and subsequent purchases 
entered thereon from time to time. 

The card is placed in one copy of the title to which it refers, 
and when the last copy is sold it is removed and placed in a 
box. These cards are collected daily and examined by the 
buyer for re-ordering purposes. 

Charging to Account 

In bookshops where customers have books charged to 
account, each assistant will require a separate duplicate or 
triplicate book in which to record the names and addresses 
of the customers, titles of the books sold and the prices. The 
“bill” is totalled, and it is wise to obtain the customer’s 
signature on it, particularly if the goods are taken away at the 
time. In large businesses reference must be made to someone 
in authority, such as the credit manager, manager or head 
cashier, before goods charged to account can leave the premises. 

Order System 

So much for the selling of books in stock, but inquiries will 
be made for books which are not in stock, and these may have 
to be ordered. The assistant should take the name and address 
of the customer and other particulars, such as another address 
to which the books may have to be sent. Here again it is 
advisable to obtain on the actual slip the signature of the 
customer who places the order. When books are ordered there 
is always a risk that the customer will not return for them. 
Some booksellers obtain a deposit as a safeguard, particularly 
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if the books ordered are not in general demand. Booksellers 
can lose a considerable amount of money by obtaining books 
to order if customers do not return and buy them. By obtaining 
a signature this risk seems to be minimized, but a still better 
way is to have a special book of order-slips printed in the form 
of a contract to buy, with a duplicate for the customer to take 
with him as a reminder. 

If books obtained to order are not collected in, say, a week, 
a postcard should be sent to the customer, notifying him that 
the book is awaiting collection. In the event of any books 
ordered not being obtainable, the customer must be notified 
through the post if he does not call in for the information. 

Orders for popular general books may usually be safely 
taken without a deposit but orders for very expensive or 
specialized books, such as legal, medical or technical books, 
should not be accepted from unknown customers without a 
deposit or some measure of certainty that the customer will 
return and definitely buy the book. If a bookseller is “caught” 
with an expensive book because the customer ordering it did 
not return, the publisher will often oblige by accepting the 
return of the book for credit if he is asked promptly and told 
the facts. 


5—(B.542) 



CHAPTER IX 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

It is a regrettable fact that many who have worked in book¬ 
shops for years still do not appear to have adequate knowledge 
of what have been described as “tools of the trade”: reference 
books. Instruction in their use is surely the early responsibility 
of booksellers, managers and senior assistants. The first thing 
every assistant should understand is the way to use the lists 
in the Bookseller and the Publishers' Circular : it should be 
explained to him that the weekly lists which appear in these 
journals give in an alphabetical arrangement particulars of 
the publications of the week under both author and title, and 
that each month all these publications are included in a 
monthly list which can be kept in a clip or file for quick 
reference. But the proprietors of the Bookseller go still further 
and issue all this vital information in one alphabetical quarterly. 
These quarterly references are called Whitaker's Cumulative 
Book Lists. This is the great time-saver in every bookshop 
and almost a complete record. In two separate lists—one 
classified under subjects and the other under author and title— 
the publications of the year appear as the year proceeds. All 
books chronicled between January and March come in the 
first quarterly issue. The second includes all books from 
January to June. (Note: the January-March number is then 
redundant, and so it goes on throughout the year.) The third 
issue covers January to September inclusive, and finally we 
have the Annual Cumulative Book List which covers the whole 
year. There are also larger volumes: The Cumulative Book 
Lists , 1939-1943 and 1944-1947 and The Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature . This reference is outstanding in importance. 
Full details are given on pages 155-6. Special mention must 
be made of the invaluable export numbers of the Bookseller 
(spring, autumn, winter) which give very full particulars of 
books published and forthcoming. These are all issued by 
Whitaker & Sons Ltd., 13 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. 

In the case of the Publishers' Circular , all the material with 
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additions and a directory of publishers appended, is each year 
gathered together and published as The English Catalogue , 
which has long been recognized as a valuable reference book 
for the bookseller. 

In addition to the Publishers' Circular's weekly and monthly 
lists of books published there are export numbers issued at 
intervals. These export numbers, like those of the Bookseller , 
are specially important, as they give particulars, not only of 
the books published, but of many about to be published. 

No bookshop reference shelf is complete without the annual 
volumes of The English Catalogue of Books (now in its 114th year 
of issue), and there are, furthermore, cumulative volumes 
still available for the years 1916-20, 1926-30, 1931-35 and 
1936-41. These catalogues give, in alphabetical order under 
author and title, the size, price, number of pages, month and 
year of publication and publisher. The 1936-41 cumulative 
volume contains over 80,000 new books and new editions 
published in Great Britain during the six years from 1st 
January 1936 to 31st December 1941. This volume contains 
over 170,000 entries. The next volume covers the years 
1942-47. These volumes save much precious time, as reference 
to one volume enables the complete publications of several 
years to be covered. The English Catalogues and Publishers' 
Circular are issued by The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record, 171 High Street, Beckenham, Kent. 

Everyone working in a bookshop should have at least a 
thorough working knowledge of the references mentioned, but 
this is only the beginning. To these must be added an enormous 
range of valuable reference books which the bookseller can 
turn to, many of which will almost certainly form part of the 
selling stock on the shelves. 

Almost every book is to some extent a reference, because 
information about a publisher’s books frequently appears on 
the jackets, and other titles written by the author are commonly 
detailed on the fly-leaf, in some other part of the book, or on 
the jacket. Many books which may form part of a bookseller’s 
stock contain important bibliographies and some of these are 
mentioned below. 

The first in importance is perhaps Who's Who , which gives, 
under the names of important living authors, particulars of 
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their published works in chronological order with the dates 
of first issue. Another important work, The Concise Dictionary 
of National Biography , contains brief biographies and details of 
the writings of famous authors. A point which needs emphasis 
is that Who's Who deals with living authors and, of course, other 
prominent people, but the Concise Dictionary of National Biography 
includes also those no longer living. To these two important ref¬ 
erence books must be added Chambers's Biographical Dictionary , 
which contains details of the lives and works of writers of all 
nations, whereas the two former references cover only the British 
Isles. 

Other important references which may be in the bookseller’s 
stock and which contain bibliographies or other useful 
information include the following—• 

Cambridge History of Literature. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Everyman's Encyclopedia. 

Four to Fourteen , a library of books for children, compiled 
by Kathleen Lines (Cambridge University Press), which is a 
classified and annotated selection of books for children, 
consisting of some twelve hundred entries, compiled for the 
National Book League. The only reference of its kind available, 
it is an invaluable guide to children’s books. 

Hutchinson's Twentieth Century Encyclopedia. 

Oxford Companion to English Literature. 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 

Pears' Cyclopedia containing information regarding proof 
correction and a variety of other information useful in the 
bookshop. 

The Reader's Encyclopedia , edited by W. R. Benet, contains 
a mass of information on world literature. The short details 
of author’s lives and works with dates are most useful to 
booksellers. 

Statesman's Tear Book. 

Whitaker's Almanack includes, amongst a wealth of useful 
material, a list of societies and institutions which is valuable 
when applying for lists of members to whom it is proposed to 
send specialized catalogues. 

Other reference books which are, with few exceptions, not 
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likely to be part of the ordinary stock, but are part of the 
reference section in the larger bookshops, include— 

Wilson's Cumulative Book Index , one of the most important 
references published. It contains complete details of books 
written in the English language, whether published in England, 
the U.S.A., or any other country. This Cumulative Book Index 
is issued on a service basis, i.e. the price charged, if the book 
is required for a bookseller for his own use, is in proportion to 
the average annual money volume of book sales. It is based 
on the average annual expenditure if required for a library. 
Publication of the Cumulative Book Index was begun in 1898. 
In 1928 the fourth edition of the United States Catalog , as it is 
called, was published. It is a list of books in print on the 
1st January 1928, arranged under author, title and subject. 
Since that date the service has been continued by the Cumulative 
Book Index. As books in the English language, published in 
all countries, are included, it makes the index an international 
catalogue. Books are entered in the Cumulative Book Index by 
author, title, subject, editor, translator, illustrator and series, 
all references being in one alphabet. Price, publisher, binding, 
paging, size, date of publication, are also given. A directory 
of publishers is appended. This index is kept up to date by 
monthly supplements which are sometimes cumulative, with 
a bound annual volume. When a cumulative index covering 
several years is published, however, the annual for the last 
year of the period is omitted. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the agents in Britain, Messrs. W. & R. Holmes (Books) 
Ltd., 3-11 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

An English Library is an annotated list of classics and standard 
books by F. Seymour Smith, F.L.A. (published for the National 
Book League by the Cambridge University Press). 

Authors' and Writers' Who's Who and Reference Guide (Shaw 
Publishing Co.) contains 13,000 biographies of leading authors, 
editors, publishers and journalists, with details of their careers 
and writings, and a reference section of 75,000 items, which 
includes literary requirements, etc., of 2,500 British and overseas 
publications—with a list of 200 libraries and sources of infor¬ 
mation, and notes on copyright and the law of libel. A directory 
section of 12,000 entries includes registers of literary and 
dramatic agents, 500 Public Relations Officers, literary supplies 
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and services, clubs, societies and courses. An editors’ and 
publishers’ section includes literary requirements, etc., of 
750 book and song publishers, with particulars of authors’ 
contracts and agreements. 

The British National Bibliography is a central cataloguing 
and bibliographical service, edited at the British Museum 
and published by the council of the British National Biblio¬ 
graphy Ltd. This service provides a Weekly List of current 
British books, a Weekly Author Index , a Monthly Author- 
Title-Subject Index , Cumulations every three months, and an 
Annual Volume containing the entries and indexes for the whole 
year. 

Baker's Guide to Historical Fiction gives the period and a brief 
description of the story of books of historical fiction. 

Book Auction Records are used mainly by the antiquarian 
book trade. They give prices obtained and full particulars of 
books sold at auctions. 

Book Collecting , by Percy H. Muir (Cassell), includes a list 
of the members of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association in 
this country and abroad. 

B.P.R.A. Handbook , issued by the Book Publishers’ Repre¬ 
sentatives Association, is a list of members, with their addresses 
and the firms they represent. 

British Museum Catalogues. 

Halkett & Laing's Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
gives the author’s real name and other details of books originally 
issued without identifying the author. 

Kellers Readers' Digest. 

Lewis's Library Catalogues contain details of scientific, technical 
and medical books, with a subject index. 

Mudie's Catalogues. These are now rather difficult to find, 
all being long since out of print. The Catalogue of the Principal 
Foreign Books is one which is particularly useful, as it contains 
books in nine languages, French, German, Dano-Norwegian, 
Dutch-Flemish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish and 
Swedish. 

National Book League Catalogue of the Library is a catalogue of 
books about books. 

National Book League Lists and other publications are useful 
for their bibliographies, etc. 
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Sharp's Dictionary of English Authors , is an old but invaluable 
reference book, particularly useful for dates of first editions. 

Sonneschein Best Books , in six volumes, is an old reference 
book, but it is invaluable for its classifications. 

Willing's Press Guide , issued annually, is an alphabetical 
list, with particulars, of newspapers and periodicals. It 
includes a Dominions and Overseas Section. It is published 
by Willing’s Press Service Ltd., 356-364 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.i. 

Writers' and Artists' Year Book (A. & C. Black) is a directory 
for writers, artists, playwrights, film writers, photographers 
and composers. It is a valuable reference book for booksellers 
containing a reference section giving details of copyright, an 
outline of the law of libel, publishers’ agreements, the writer 
and income tax liability, also indexes, etc. It also gives a list of 
pseudonyms, a classified index of journals and magazines, 
sizes of books, type faces, signs used in correcting proofs, etc. 
It is revised annually. 

Writers' and Photographers' Reference Guide (Matson) includes 
a list of literary agencies, British magazine requirements, list 
of publishers, list of reference books, writer circles, etc. 

To these must be added those books which deal more 
specifically with the trade itself, including— 

The Booksellers' Handbook , a comprehensive and particularly 
useful book for booksellers, published by the National News¬ 
agent. It includes a list of book-publishers, with their addresses, 
and a valuable classified section, a list of wholesalers, both 
London and provincial, many excellent articles on trade 
matters, and a wealth of useful detail. 

British Book Trade Directory , published for the Publishers 
Association and Booksellers Association by J. Whitaker & Sons, 
contains full particulars of the businesses of publishers and 
booksellers. 

British Book Trade Organization is a report of the work 
of the Joint Committee, edited by F. D. Sanders (Allen & 
Unwin). 

Clegg's International Directory of Book Trade (James Clarke 
& Co. Ltd.). 

Directory of Dealers , in secondhand and antiquarian books 
in the British Isles (Sheppard Press), is an extremely useful, 
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up-to-date guide, containing detailed information about over 
800 dealers as well as other information. 

Fifty Tears , by W. G. Corp, is the history of the Booksellers 
Association (Blackwell). 

The Truth About Publishing , by Sir Stanley Unwin (Allen & 
Unwin). 

Finally there are the trade and literary papers, which 
include the Publishers' Circular and the Bookseller already 
mentioned, and Simpkin's Monthly Bulletin , issued by the whole¬ 
salers Simpkin Marshall Ltd., 242 Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W. 1. This contains reviews and details of new publications. 
Booksellers can obtain copies with their own imprint for 
distribution to customers. 

The Clique is an important weekly used by secondhand and 
antiquarian booksellers. It consists mainly of columns of 
“Books Wanted” by the trade, and is published by The Clique, 
180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 

Current Literature is a classified list of books, issued monthly. 
Booksellers can have copies with their own imprint to send to 
customers. It is published by Whitaker & Sons Ltd., 13, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. 

John O'London's Weekly . 

The Listener . 

The National Newsagent , Bookseller , Stationer contains news, 
views, and reviews. The publishing office is at 107-m Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

The News and Book Trade Review and Stationers' Gazette. 

The New Statesman and Nation . 

The Observer. 

The Spectator. 

The Sunday Times. 

Time and Tide. 

The Times Literary Supplement . 

Other than the trade papers and English catalogues referred 
to at the beginning, however, the most important aids for the 
bookseller are the publishers’ catalogues and announcement 
lists. 

Wholesalers’ lists (for instance, Simpkin’s Catalogue of Popular 
Fiction) are also extremely useful for reference purposes. These 
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should be carefully filed in alphabetical order, and as the 
ones arrive the old ones should be destroyed. ' 

It is not necessary or possible to include a complete list of 
books which serve as references in the bookshop, but those 
mentioned will cover the requirements of most general 
booksellers. 

The knowledge of the contents of reference books is of 
paramount importance for good bookselling, and equally 
important are easy accessibility of references and the careful 
replacement of them after use. Care in handling them is also 
important—many references are expensive and rather heavy 
for the covers; if handled carelessly they will soon be damaged. 
When pages of a valuable reference become loose, or the 
whole book is loose in the covers, send it to the binder for 
immediate repair. He will usually oblige and make it a “rush” 
job, as he understands that references are in constant use. 
Even the inexpensive references, or those which cost nothing, 
should be replaced and treated with care. Publishers 5 cata¬ 
logues, for instance, should not have pieces cut out of them 
to provide customers with details, unless another copy is 
immediately available to replace the incomplete one. 



CHAPTER X 


STOCKROOM AND STOCK-KEEPING 
RECORDS 

The stock on the shelves and that displayed on the tables is, 
in most bookshops, only a part of the total stock. Because of 
limitation of ground-floor shelving space, or indeed of total 
shelving space, it is frequently necessary to have a stockroom 
or to keep parcels of books in the basement, or sometimes 
under, or on top of, fixtures. Therefore some system of replacing 
stock sold from the shelves by drawing on these reserves is 
obviously necessary. 

In many bookshops parcels of books or cupboards full of 
books are forgotten, the stock system relying too much on the 
memory of the staff. The consequence is that sales are con¬ 
stantly being lost and books already in stock are re-ordered. 
The fact that these books may well be slow sellers does not 
improve matters. 

First then, any system of stock-keeping which does away 
with the necessity of storing brown paper parcels of books is 
to be recommended. If their use cannot be avoided, the 
recording and labelling of their contents must be given careful 
and constant attention. The advantage of parcelling books is 
primarily that it keeps them clean, but the disadvantages 
outweigh this advantage, as parcelling also keeps them out of 
sight. Not only are sales sometimes lost, but the opportunity 
of returning the books, or of claiming when they are remain¬ 
dered or a cheap or new and revised edition is published, may 
be missed. In some bookshops the parcelled stock is card- 
indexed. The card index is, however, frequently found to 
have been misused or neglected and no longer accurate. 
Again parcels are frequently burst open by assistants who 
wish to obtain a book quickly, and the label may be so torn 
that the contents are not easily recognized. 

If a bookseller is fortunate enough to have good cupboards 
it is best to leave the stock unwrapped, and to place the books 
on a sheet of paper on each shelf and have them dusted 
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regularly. Where stock is kept on open shelves, more frequent 
attention is required. Booksellers always appear to require 
more space than they have in use, and that is doubtless one 
of the causes of bad stock-keeping methods in our trade. It 
is an excellent idea to have a shelf of books which is a “key” to 
the stock that is packeted or kept in the stockroom. This is 
in every way superior to any card index. Its advantage is that 
booksellers (usually possessing a photographic eye) are by a 
frequent glance at the “key” shelf reminded of the titles of the 
stock stored away. A frequent glance through a card index 
does not assist the mind to the same degree. Secondly the 
keeping of this “key” shelf entails no writing of index cards; 
a simple reference number giving the number of the shelf or 
fixture where the stock is placed should be lightly pencilled on 
the jacket at the foot of the spine on each book on the “key” shelf. 

This “key” shelf of books should not be in a position in the 
shop where the customers are able to withdraw books from it, 
but should be in an office, staff-room or recess not frequented 
by customers. Larger businesses could use two “key” shelves— 
one in the mail-order room for the use of staff engaged on 
post work, and another in a small recess of the book department 
for the use of staff engaged in selling to personal shoppers and 
responsible for bringing forward fresh stock to the shop as 
sales are made. Another advantage of this system is that, if 
by some chance the reserve stock is exhausted, the customer 
is not disappointed, as the last copy—the “key” copy itself— 
can then be sold. The possible danger of the system breaking 
down by the removal of “key” copies when stocks are held 
can be overcome by monthly checks against stock. If stock is 
not packeted, this is very simple. It necessitates only collecting 
a copy of each of the reserves, checking it with the “key” 
shelf and then replacing it if not wanted there. Before replacing, 
it is as well to make sure that at least one copy is in the shop. 
It may be that copies have been sold and fresh ones not brought 
forward. 

Reserve stocks may be arranged under names of publishers 
or authors for easy reference. A smooth working arrangement 
is to keep stocks under publishers and the “key” shelf under 
authors but the deciding factors are size of reserve stocks, the 
space available, and particularly the kind of space available. 
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All shelves of fixtures in bookshops should, of course, be 
numbered. This is vital for stocktaking and useful in a variety 
of ways. For this purpose, small stick-on numbered labels 
can be purchased cheaply, and affixed at the top of the side 
strip of the shelf in a position where the label will not be 
rubbed off and where the number can usually be seen even 
when the shelf is full of books. 

Stocktaking 

Stocktaking is frequently regarded as an exact science . 
Exact adherence to the same system year after year is perhaps 
the wisest for large businesses. Nevertheless, stocktaking is 
also part of the art of successful bookselling and, if it be regarded 
as an art, the results, for smaller booksellers at any rate, are 
likely to prove more reliable. 

The primary reason for stocktaking is, of course, the need 
to ascertain the true value of stock, as this is required for the 
balance sheet. Note that the value is what is required, not the 
total cost price which might be very different, particularly 
if buying has not been skilful or if for some reason changes 
have taken place which have had an effect on the value. 
Some depreciation is inevitable on books which remain in 
stock, and this must be reckoned with at each stocktaking. 

Before stocktaking see that all shelves, or fixtures, tables, 
etc., bear a number. This requires an annual check, as 
numbers may get removed during the course of a year, or 
need alteration owing to structural changes. 

In the case of the average bookseller, it is suggested that 
the best method is for him to go along each shelf in advance of 
stocktaking and remove, or turn down on the shelves, every 
book which is unlikely to sell at the full price within a reasonable 
time* 

The remaining stock on the shelves can then be totalled at 
selling price and reduced to approximate cost price by 
deducting 33^ per cent, with, say, a further 5 per cent for 
depreciation. If absolute accuracy is required, stock can be 
taken at actual cost less 5 per cent or more for depreciation. 
Stock must be taken at actual cost in businesses carrying 
comparatively large stocks of books of a specialized nature, 
such as law, scientific and reference books, as they are bought 
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at varying rates of discount. The books which have been 
removed or turned down on the shelves, as being worth less 
than cost or of no value, should be reduced in valuation and 
included in the stock figure at a marked-down price. This 
should not be more than the price at which it is estimated the 
books can be sold at a 50 per cent “mark-up” (that is, half on 
the revised cost). Full particulars of all stock “written off” 
or “written down” should be recorded for audit purposes. 
A list of titles, published prices, number of copies, totalled at 
original cost followed by the reduced cost, and finally a total 
of all reductions, may be required. 

If stocktaking is done in this way the total figure arrived at 
is likely to approximate to the real value, but it does not follow 
that all the books reduced must be sold at the reduced prices. 
They can be returned to the shelves and given a further chance 
to sell at the full published price, provided, that is, that in 
each book a reduced price in code is noted to prevent its 
being entered on the stock sheets at full cost in the following 
stocktaking. The common practice is to return to the shelves 
some books reduced at cost—those which are “probables”— 
and to offer the remainder at reduced prices (subject to the 
conditions of the Net Book Agreement). 

Stocktaking dealt with in this way need have no terrors; it 
is, in fact, an interesting job. There are a few practical ways 
of simplifying the actual work. First, as already mentioned, 
check to see that each shelf is properly numbered, and rule up 
stock sheets in advance. Large firms frequently use printed 
stock sheets. 

One of two methods of getting stock together for listing can 
be adopted, and the method adopted depends on the size of 
the stock and possibly on other considerations. If every book 
on every shelf has to be entered by title, the number of stock 
sheets required will be very large and the entering, checking, 
and totalling will be a big task. If, however, each section of 
stock is first sorted into price order, the work is simplified, 
although for a day or two staff engaged in selling may find 
it difficult to locate particular titles. Take, for instance, fiction; 
for stocktaking purposes the whole section can be arranged on 
the shelves in price order, starting at, say, 15s. and going down 
to 3s. 6d. It will be seen that the stock entries can then be 
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reduced simply to so many novels at 15s., so many at 10s. 6d., 
so many at 8s. 6d., etc. 

As the final stock check will probably take place after 
closing, when books will no longer be on the move, the checking 
and entry of final fixtures is quickly done. 

The alternative of leaving stock in its usual alphabetical 
position, in each section on the shelves, and entering it item 
by item, will necessitate many more entries for each shelf. 
When the time comes for the final check, hours of work are 
saved by the first method. Many larger firms adopt the 
second method, however, and go about the work in a systematic 
way. Whatever method is adopted, it is advisable to use it 
consistently. 

The usual time for stocktaking, for obvious reasons, is that 
time of the year when the stock is likely to be at its lowest. 
This varies, but in most cases will be 31st January or 31st 
March. 

Remember that over-valuation is unwise, the result being 
a higher profit on the balance sheet (on which tax may have 
to be paid) and a day of reckoning will inevitably come if 
books of little value are regularly included on stock sheets at 
full cost. 

Some booksellers maintain that a fundamental principle of 
stocktaking should be that purchases made during the financial 
year should be entered at cost and that books purchased more 
than a year ago should be depreciated by 5 per cent on the 
written-down value each year till cost disappears. However, the 
first method outlined seems to be safer, particularly for small 
firms, as, after all, a bookseller often knows months or even weeks 
after purchase that certain books are unlikely to sell, and it seems 
unwise to take these into stock at cost. Some stock purchased 
in the current year will almost always need deduction for 
depreciation. 

Sheets for stocktaking may be ruled up in a variety of ways 
according to system. A simple form as follows is often adequate. 
Each page is brought to a total. After stock is checked and 
sheets totalled, a recapitulation sheet (that is, one giving totals 
taken from all sheets and added to give a grand total) can 
be made out and an extra 5 per cent to 10 per cent deducted 
for depreciation. 
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Shelf 

number 

Number 

of 

copies 

Title 

♦Cost 

price 

Year 

of 

purchase 

£»■ d. 








Total 



* More commonly books are listed at published price, and at the foot of each 
page the discount of 33! per cent, or more is deducted from the total. Alternatively, 
the discount and other deductions can be made from the grand total on the 
Recapitulation Sheet. 


Some Final Points 

Immediately before stocktaking all “on sale” books should 
be returned in time for the credits to arrive to clear the books. 
Then the invoice and credit can go through the accounts at 
the same time. 

Book token balances or the value of book tokens deposited 
by customers against future purchases are not a financial asset, 
but a liability; therefore an adjustment must be made to 
meet this, as the tokens themselves should not be held but 
exchanged so that their value appears in the figures. 

A more exact way of recording stock is obtained by ruling 
stock sheets as follows— 


Shelf 

number 

Number 

of 

copies 

Title 

This 

year’s 

stock 

Last 

year’s 

stock 

Older 

stock 

Pub. 

prices 

Pub. 

prices 

Pub. 

prices 




£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

127 

12 

Trevelyan: 






Social History, 21s. 

12 12 0 




3 

Stalin, 25s. 


3 «5 0 



1 

International Politics, 






12s. 6d. 



<0 

Of 

O 
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This method is possible only if a code mark representing the 
date of purchase is made in all books on arrival before they go 
to the shelves. (See Chapter III). 

To obtain a valuation, the first columns are totalled and 
reduced to cost by deducting 33^ per cent, and then perhaps 
5 per cent for depreciation. The figures in the second column 
definitely need a deduction of at least 10 per cent after bringing 
to cost, and those in the third column a deduction of more 
than 10 per cent. 

The books listed in the third column should, it is suggested, 
immediately after stocktaking, have the original cost marks 
altered and the revised ones inserted. These old books can 
then be sold at the price they will fetch, again first ensuring, 
of course, that the requirements of the Net Book Agreement 
have been observed. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ECONOMICS OF SELLING NEW BOOKS 

In the opinion of the writer, the selling of new books is not a 
quick way to obtain a fortune. A few bookshops, because of 
some exceptional circumstances, such as an excellent site 
with low rental, can show satisfactory figures, but, generally 
speaking, few shops can deal in new books only, provide a 
good service, and make a substantial profit. The addition 
of one or more of the following: a second-hand book 
department, a stationery department, a lending library, a 
fancy goods or periodicals section, is generally necessary if a 
shop is to prosper. 

Before the war the selling of new books was not economically 
stable and to-day the expenses necessary to good bookselling, 
and the terms at which books are bought, have not funda¬ 
mentally changed for the better. During the war turnover 
substantially increased and a good deal of this increase is 
maintained, but overheads are constantly rising and booksellers 
are concerned about such items as carriage charges and wages 
which are heavy and reduce considerably the percentage of 
gross profit. In London where a collector service is necessary 
rent and rates are high, and wages higher than in the provinces, 
the overheads are just as much a problem as they are elsewhere. 

Publishers’ terms vary, but a discount of 33^ per cent off 
the published price can be considered as the maximum. 
Terms differ according to the class of book, the quantity 
ordered, the method of ordering (i.e. through the traveller 
or otherwise). Curiously enough, publishers often reduce the 
discounts on expensive publications such as sets or finely 
printed books* which mean for the bookseller larger outlay 
and more risk. Specialist books—for example, law, medical, 
scientific and technical—are usually obtainable at discounts 
of only 20 per cent to 25 per cent. School books also carry low 
discounts. Publishers’ trade-counter terms vary, but few 
publishers give 33J per cent on single copies ordered; 25 per 
cent or less is common, and the publisher argues that the 
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bookseller deserves little on such orders as he is not stocking 
the book, but merely ordering it to meet a definite order from 
a customer. To obtain the best terms some publishers insist 
on the ordering of a minimum quantity of each title, two, 
three, six or more. This is particularly dangerous if it tempts 
the bookseller to order more copies than he can sell. Taking 
one thing with another, the gross profit figure is likely to be 
between 24 per cent and 26 per cent, and even less in bookshops 
situated far from London where the carriage charges and 
postages are exceptionally heavy. 

A bookseller who provides a first-class service with experi¬ 
enced staff, that is to say who obtains any book or pamphlet 
to order irrespective of profit, maintains up-to-date reference 
books, a mail-order section, issues catalogues and lists, and 
represents a wide range of literature, will probably find all 
this does not pay, and that a competitor giving no proper 
book service but simply stocking the quick-selling titles and 
leaving the rest, is making more profit. No one, surely, can 
deny that a more healthy state of affairs is desirable for the 
trade as a whole, as well as for the public. 

Mr Reginald Thornton, F.C.A., reported to the 40th 
annual general meeting of the Booksellers Association in 1935 
the results of an examination of the figures of a number of 
booksellers whose turnover ranged from a few thousand a 
year to well over the six figure mark. He believed the figures 
to be a fair and normal average statement for a turnover of 
£17,000 a year. 

The average turnover for the whole of the business dealt 
with was £17,606, and the gross profit worked out at 26J per 
cent on sales, but only 24^ per cent on new books only. Mr. 
“Average Bookseller” had a Trading and Profit and Loss 
Account as shown on the opposite page. 

The important point about this account is that the £71 profit 
was the result of the sale of new and secondhand books or the 
sale of new books and stationery. In the case of new books 
only, there was an actual loss of 4 per cent on a turnover of 

£ 10,7 . 33 \ 

This, it might be argued, is all old history—the position 
to-day is perhaps much better, and if bookshops submitted 
their figures again the result might be more encouraging. 
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Mr. Average Bookseller 

Trading and Profit and Loss Account for One Year 


£ £ 


Sales ........ 


17,606 

Cost of goods sold ...... 


12,888 

Gross profit ...... 


4,718 

Wages and salaries ...... 

. 2,141 


Rents, rates, insurance, light, heat, and water 

604 


Advertising ....... 

• 384 


Other expenses ....... 

• 727 


Bad debts ........ 

• 67 

3,923 

Surplus ...... 


795 

Interest on capital ...... 

• 273 


Directors’ and proprietors’ remuneration 

• 45 1 

724 

Net profit ...... 

• 

71 

The writer has before him the figures 

of a retail 

book 


department dealing in new books only. The years covered 
are 1922 to 1947, and show the percentage of expenses to 
turnover. In 1922 the expenses were 26-7, reduced in 1947 
to 19-9 owing, of course, to the increased turnover during the 
war when almost every book sold. These figures show that the 
cost of selling books to the value of 20s. was 5s. 4d. in 1922, 
and 4s. in 1943. Nothing is included for directors’ fees, repairs 
to premises, and taxation; and since 1947 overheads have 
soared. Even so, assuming the gross profit to be 25 per cent, 
there would be a loss of 4d. on every 20s. worth of books sold 
in 1922, and a profit of only is. in 1947. 

The last figures produced by the auditor of the Booksellers 
Association after examination of accounts showed the gross 
profit percentage on turnover of new books to be, on an 
average, 26 per cent, but on a turnover of £16,496 expenses 
were so high that the surplus after deducting them was only 

Therefore, only by most careful buying, by obtaining 
premises at low rents, and by exercising great economy, can 
the selling of new books as a separate business pay. 






Specimen Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of Mr. Imaginary 
Bookseller selling New Books only 

Balance Sheet 31st December, 1949 
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The specimen balance sheet shown opposite is given as an 
illustration of the way in which the detail should appear and 
is not intended to be more than an example of accountancy. 

To run a prosperous business it is necessary to turn over 
the stock at least three to five times each year. Large bookshops 
rarely do this but if it is not done the buying policy should be 
carefully examined. Lower rates of turnover indicate that 
too much stock is carried in proportion to the business done 
and this should be remedied, at least partially, by buying 
fewer copies of books on publication and repeating orders 
promptly as stock is sold. Again a few copies of thousands of 
slow-selling stock titles may be too many and could possibly 
be reduced by stocking only single copies of many of them. 
As an example, a bookseller regularly sells volumes of, say, 
libraries of the classics of literature, but some titles sell much 
more rapidly than others. When ordering, therefore, the 
minimum stock required to avoid losing sales is the figure to 
be aimed at if the total stock figure of the business is tending 
to become too high. 

This policy must be applied to all buying until the total 
stock is such that the necessary rate of turnover can be obtained. 
Most booksellers are tempted to overstock through fear of 
losing both sales and prestige by not having books in stock, 
but a healthy balance between stock and turnover must be 
maintained in bookselling as in all forms of retailing. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE WHOLESALER 

The ideal wholesaler would, we suppose, keep in stock every 
publication in print. Unfortunately this has not been found 
possible in this country, but the largest wholesalers do carry 
the whole range of a large number of publishers and give a 
service which, although falling far short of some booksellers’ 
requirements, is, nevertheless, a help. Small bookselling firms 
may rely almost entirely on supplies from wholesalers, but 
larger booksellers mainly buy direct from the publishers. 
Every bookseller must w'atch costs and expenses, and a whole¬ 
saler can save a bookseller money if his service is used intelli¬ 
gently. Generally speaking, wholesalers cannot supply books 
at the same terms as publishers, but they do, in fact, often 
supply books at the full 33I per cent or at publishers’ best 
terms. A bookseller will, of course, always try to buy on the 
best possible terms. 

The advantage of buying through a wholesaler is obvious. 
The bookseller saves time, and in these days most important 
of all, reduces carriage or postage costs and minimises research. 
By placing one single order for his requirements for stock and 
special orders, a bookseller uses fewer order forms and reduces 
his number of accounts, thus saving both clerical work and 
postage costs. 

The disadvantages are: waste of time if the wholesaler is 
out of stock or does not stock and is unwilling to collect from 
certain publishing houses; lower discounts—25 per cent or 
less—and the delays arising when the wholesaler is tardy in 
the matter of replies and dispatch. 

A business known to the writer orders all single copies 
from a wholesaler and, wherever possible, makes up orders 
to go direct to the publishers. This seems to be a sound and 
economical system. On going through the orders the buyer 
makes out an order-sheet for every publisher for whom there 
are regular orders. Other orders are added to the appropriate 
order sheets and then the odd items are written out on to the 
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wholesaler’s order form. In this way books are bought in the 
best market, and often (to make up a worth-while order for a 
particular publisher) a line or two of stock items are added. 

Every bookseller should from time to time call on a wholesaler 
and look round the bookshelves, for this serves a double purpose. 
First, the general impression and knowledge of the workings 
of a wholesale house are useful, and, second, such a visit 
affords an excellent opportunity for buying those books which 
one has not seen before; for there are many excellent publi¬ 
cations issued by firms whose lists are small and who have no 
travellers. Then there are the books from specialist publishers 
which are often suitable for the booksellers’ general stock. 

Booksellers would do well to spend a half-day once a month 
going round wholesalers’ stores and bookshops, too, to pick 
up ideas and knowledge of stock. It is always worth while to 
see what “the other fellow” is doing. Many booksellers do, 
in fact, make a weekly or more frequent visit to their wholesaler 
with a view to buying all their stock requirements. 

Publishers' Remainders 

The selling of publishers’ remainders is a usual part of the 
business of most booksellers, but it is generally more in keeping 
with the selling of second-hand books than with new. Most 
people who have studied this trade on the retail side seem to 
agree that usually those customers who are habitually interested 
in publishers’ remainders are also buyers of second-hand books, 
but not to the same extent of books sold at the published 
price. This is important to note, as no bookseller stocking 
new books only can afford to deal in publishers’ remainders 
if by doing so he does not obtain extra business, but 
simply reduces his turnover by selling books at low prices to 
people who would have readily bought other books at the full 
price. 

A stock of publishers’ remainders tends to lower the standard 
of a shop selling first-class new books, and many shops, there¬ 
fore, exclude them; but it is not advisable to make a hard and 
fast rule. The inclusion of a few carefully selected publishers’ 
remainders in a stock of new books at full published price 
will do little harm. A separate table or two devoted to 
remainders may prove an attraction to bargain hunters. 
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However, after careful experiment in various classes of book¬ 
selling the author thinks the regular inclusion of a stock of 
remainders in a shop otherwise devoted to the selling of new 
books is unwise. A separate section of publishers’ remainders 
in a shop selling new and second-hand books can, however, 
be a paying proposition, and booksellers dealing in second¬ 
hand books can always with advantage handle publishers’ 
remainders in their stock. 

There is no doubt that the selling of new books would 
be a more prosperous trade were all publishers’ remainders 
pulped, but as there is little likelihood of that being done the 
remaindering of books continues to be one of the problems of 
the trade. 

All booksellers know what is meant by a publishers’ 
remainder, but the public uses the term rather loosely. A 
remainder is the overstock of a publisher offered to retailers— 
frequently through a remaindersman—at a lower price than 
the original, with the understanding that it is a “remainder” 
and will no longer be in the publisher’s list at the full published 
price. Remainders are no longer net books, but there is 
usually an accepted selling price for each title (e.g. half-on¬ 
cost: a book which cost 5s. is sold at 7s. 6d.). 

The trade practice is clear and is followed by most publishers 
and booksellers. First, the publisher announces in the trade 
press that a title is remaindered, and according to trade 
practice: “ When books are remaindered within two or three years 
the case may be) of first publication , the publisher shall give an 
allowance by credit or otherwise , provided the claims for allowance are 
made within one month of the date of the announcement .” 

Booksellers should, therefore, regularly turn to the columns 
in the Bookseller or Publishers' Circular headed “Remainders.” 
By doing this they avoid the possibility of (1) losing a possible 
claim on a publisher when stocks of a book newly remaindered 
are held, and (2) offering books to the public at the full 
published price when they are on sale elsewhere at remainder 
price. 

Publishers will usually make an allowance on copies 
purchased within six months of the date of their announcement, 
even in the case of a title which has been published outside 
the limits specified above. 
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According to the regulations (which, though they are not 
binding on publishers, are in practice observed by most 
reputable houses) when “ remaindering is done without the prescribed 
announcement ... the bookseller on discovering that the book is 
remaindered shall be entitled to an allowance on existing stock , 
irrespective of the date of first publication ...” 

It is regrettable that, as more and more publishers’ remainders 
come on the market, they must, of necessity, compete with the 
sales of more recently published books. There is no doubt 
that many remainders are excellent books, and there have 
been instances of books, once remaindered, ultimately fetching 
prices far above those at which they were originally published. 
There are many reasons why books, even good ones, are 
remaindered, but these are too lengthy to be discussed in 
detail here; they are more suited to a book on publishing than 
to one on bookselling. There is no doubt that the publication 
of too many books on the same subject and similar in treat¬ 
ment and price, poor jackets, the printing of too many copies 
or simply shortage of cash on the part of the publisher, are 
the main reasons. 

Before 1939 the problem was acute and there are signs that 
there will be a return. Remainders are sold partly to regular 
booksellers and partly outside the usual trade channels with 
the consequence that the windows, display tables and shelves 
in bookshops and stores which might otherwise be devoted to 
the showing of new books are filled with remainders. To this is 
added the competition arising from the fact that the copies 
sold outside the usual trade channels are offered by street- 
corner newsvendors, in kiosks, in a variety of fancy-goods 
shops, on stalls of all descriptions, in bazaars, and now by 
barrow-boys. 

The .ultimate effect is felt more by publishers than by book¬ 
sellers, because fewer and fewer copies of new books, particularly 
of new novels, are sold on subscription, and before the war 
had it not been for the large purchases made by the libraries 
many publishers could not have carried on. Ironically enough, 
many publishers who were kept in business largely by the 
libraries believe these libraries to be the “niggers in the wood- 
piles” and imagine that without them more books would 
have been sold. The writer has never met a bookseller-librarian 
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or any librarian, including public and county librarians, who 
does not emphatically affirm that the sale of books is to no 
small extent fostered by lending libraries. Who would deny 
that all good libraries tend to promote extra sales of books? 
The more people read, the more they buy. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SELLING OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

Bookshops can be roughly classified as follows. Those offering: 
new books only; second-hand books only; new and second¬ 
hand books; new books, periodicals, stationery; new books 
and a lending library; and there are combinations of all of 
these, some with side-lines including newsagencies, post offices, 
fancy goods, etc. The selling of second-hand books is commonly 
linked with that of new books, but this too must be sub¬ 
classified in order that no confusion may exist. 

Second-hand books include— 

Antiquarian . That is, rare and valuable early printed books, 
rare editions, first editions, etc. 

Specialist Books . Sellers of second-hand books specialize 
more than sellers of new books. There are specialists in most 
subjects, natural history, anthropology, travel, history, art, 
theology, limited and first editions, to mention but a few. 

General Books. The largest group. Many sellers of second¬ 
hand books have a general stock but specialize to some extent 
in certain subjects. 

The selling of second-hand books is not only one of the most 
important branches of bookselling: it is the most remunerative. 
Why then do not more booksellers add this side to their 
business? One reason doubtless is that few understand the 
trade. Many booksellers know little about the buying and 
selling of second-hand books—they know enough of the trade 
generally to realize that there is a good deal to it and, appreci¬ 
ating the specialized nature of the business, hesitate to launch 
out into the unknown. 

It is true that a knowledge of second-hand book selling can 
be acquired only the hard way—by experience. It is a far 
more intricate business than selling new books, and although 
both are a lifetime’s study, sufficient working knowledge of 
the new book trade can be more quickly gained. A truly 
sound knowledge of the antiquarian and specialist trades 
can be obtained only by many years’ actual experience in 
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bookshops and through contacts with those who know the 
trade. 

Some guidance for beginners, particularly in the more 
general side of selling second-hand books, can however be 
given in a book of this nature. It is, in fact, from small 
beginnings—the buying and selling of a few lots of second-hand 
books—that many booksellers have gradually acquired know¬ 
ledge of book values and the business methods which particu¬ 
larly apply to second-hand book selling. In course of time 
they have widened the scope of their businesses and flourished. 

For beginners the common-sense methods must be adhered 
to for steady progress. Any bookseller can, by putting a 
notice in his shop window, or by advertisement, make it 
known that he is open to buy second-hand books, and books 
will very soon be offered to him, from single copies to complete 
libraries. 

It must be the immediate aim of anyone wishing to build 
up a connexion to endeavour to satisfy his customers 5 require¬ 
ments. It is not sufficient to be self-complacent about the 
items in stock and expect to prosper from customers buying 
merely from the window or from the shelves. The various 
reading and collecting tastes of individuals are quickly realized 
in second-hand book selling, and an attempt to meet these 
requirements must be made at the outset. Not only are 
certain subjects and particular titles in those classifications 
asked for, but somewhat vague inquiries are received. Some 
customers might ask for a book giving habits of dogs, fishes or 
Buddhist monks; others might want a large-type Bible or a 
pocket edition of Kipling. Your knowledge of books and 
your service will be tested every hour of the day by customers 
endeavouring to obtain books in which they are particularly 
interested. 

It is important that the customer should not simply be told: 
“I am very sorry, I have not a copy, 55 when a book is not in 
stock. It should be realized that he wants the book, so it is 
better to offer to try to find a copy for him. This shows the 
bookseller’s keenness and interest, and when his offer to try to 
obtain the book is accepted he will get the name and address 
of the customer for future reference. 

Make a card index of customers 5 “wants. 55 To endeavour to 
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obtain a book asked for, it will be necessary to advertise for it 
in the “Books Wanted” column of a trade paper. If a reply 
is forthcoming and the book is obtained, it will not usually 
result in a good profit, as expenses are heavy. It will cost 4d. 
each title for advertising, 2d. postage on a card ordering the 
book, 2d. postage to advise the customer, poundage on postal 
order to pay for the book, and 2-|d. postage to settle the invoice, 
plus cost of stationery; a total of, say, is. Let us take an 
example. A book published at 7s. 6d. is out of print. It is 
offered to the bookseller for 5s. His net cost is 6s., so assuming 
that the customer will buy it for 6s. 6d. it will be seen that 
there will be very little profit. However, if the bookseller 
adds in his mind another shilling as “reputation advertising” 
he will perhaps decide that, taking the long view, he is not 
doing too badly. 

This example of a small transaction is given to show the 
importance of pleasing a customer and building up goodwill. 
In practice the costs are much heavier; it may be necessary 
to advertise several times before a copy of the required book 
is offered. Then, when the person who asked for the book is 
notified, he may reply that he no longer requires it, as he 
has already found one, or the copy is too expensive. 

It should, nevertheless, be realized at the outset that it is 
not enough for anyone to obtain a stock of second-hand books, 
put them on the shelves of a shop, and start up in business, 
in the hope that he will succeed as a second-hand book dealer; 
this searching for books for customers is an integral part of 
the business. 

It is strongly recommended that beginners should first get 
experience with some good firm, or alternatively employ an 
experienced person. 

The trade in second-hand books differs from that in new 
books mainly in that it covers books published during five or 
more centuries. It is evident that not only does it give wide 
scope, but it also requires an “encyclopaedic” knowledge, which 
is gained by handling books on all subjects, buying and selling 
them, and by a continuous concentration and delving into 
bibliographical works, sale catalogues and records of books 
and prices of all kinds. 

An important feature of the second-hand business is the 
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buying and selling of books between members of the trade. 
Each week in the Clique , booksellers of the country make 
known their wants. Some booksellers do a large part of their 
business by reporting items from their stock to the booksellers 
advertising in the “Books Wanted” columns of this and other 
journals. 

Valuing and Pricing 

If a newcomer to the trade cannot value the books offered 
because he has insufficient knowledge, what is the best pro¬ 
cedure? First, he should not take large risks. If there is any 
doubt as to the value of books offered, it is wise not to make a 
firm offer. If a collection or library is offered and the book¬ 
seller feels certain it is good, but cannot value it, a wise course 
would be to call in a fellow bookseller who is competent to 
judge. For a commission, or some other arrangement to 
mutual advantage, he may be willing to assist and so be instru¬ 
mental in making a purchase which eventually results in a 
profitable transaction. 

The beginner should always be on the alert to learn as 
quickly as possible which books are likely to appeal to the 
specialist booksellers. By selling quickly to the trade a profitable 
business can be built up and a bookseller can at the same time 
develop sections in his own shop, particularly those he knows 
something about. In the case of a shop previously selling new 
books only, the knowledge obtained in that trade would 
obviously be useful to some extent in developing the second¬ 
hand side to the business, but the beginner is urged to “tread 
warily.” For instance, if he has a business dealing in new 
fiction and popular non-fiction, he may decide that it is 
possible to sell similar books second-hand, and no doubt he 
could do so, but it is unlikely that he will be able to sell such 
books at other than low prices, so that he cannot pay much 
when buying for stock. At first it is perhaps advisable to 
proceed on the assumption that it is possible to pay half the 
price that is expected to be obtained. That will cover an 
allowance for the books which do not sell. 

This is not to say that all second-hand book dealers pay 
only half the ultimate selling price for books. Many specialist 
booksellers have such regular trade that they can pay excellent 
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prices for their type of book and may work roughly at the same 
margin as dealers in new books, that is, half added on to cost. 
They can therefore pay 5s. for a book which is likely to sell 
within a reasonable time at 7s. 6d. Such booksellers know their 
business and already have a good connexion. They know the 
supply of and demand for each title, and naturally these 
factors govern the prices they can pay. 

Other factors—the original selling prices, condition, etc.— 
are also important. A point to be stressed is that the higher 
the value of a book, the higher may be the proportionate 
purchasing price. For example, where a firm might buy at 
roughly “half selling price” for general stock, they could pay 
more for a book of value for which there is a quick sale; for 
instance, if a book sells readily at £20 it would not be advisable 
to offer only £10 for it. At £15 it may still be a worthwhile 
transaction. Buying at £80 a quick-selling book selling for £ 100 
is better business than making an offer of £50 which is not 
accepted. 

A good buying reputation should be aimed at, and a help 
towards this is to pay fair prices. 

Sound business method is all-important in the building 
up of a second-hand book business. Slipshod methods are 
likely to prove disastrous. When making an offer for books, 
the bookseller should first place a value on each one he thinks 
he can sell, and either refuse any others offered, or quote a very 
small figure for them. It is, of course, not necessary to let the 
person from whom books are being bought know how much 
will be allowed on each one, but it is important that, when 
the transaction is completed, the actual cost price should be 
marked in code in each book. A bookseller who gives a rather 
hasty glance at a collection offered to him, and then makes 
an offer which he thinks the customer will accept, and having 
purchased the books merely marks selling prices in them, is 
obviously not doing his job properly and will not be able to 
ascertain the true position at stocktaking. On the other hand, 
a bookseller who puts the actual cost price in code in each 
book and sees that every volume for which nothing was actually 
paid also carries a code mark to indicate nil, will be able to 
see how far his valuations have proved correct, and to ascertain 
the profit or loss figure. 
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If you watch a skilled book-valuer at work, you will see 
that in the case of a library he values every book, possibly 
making a list as he goes along of the titles and the amount 
he is prepared to pay for them. He usually works in code 
when pricing, and with practice he is able to use code letters 
instead of figures and arrive at a total without difficulty. In 
the case of a library where there are not many important 
items, he may appear to place a value on each shelf of books, 
but in actual fact he will also have carefully examined every 
book on the shelf so there is no guess-work about it. 

From time to time a valuer may take a book from the 
shelves because he is not absolutely certain of its value, and 
after having valued all the books with which he is familiar, 
he will then sit down with his catalogues to ascertain the 
values of unfamiliar books. However large or however small 
a library or collection of books, the method is in essence 
always the same. Every book is valued individually, and 
after purchase the cost prices are written in each volume in 
code, and any books which are obtained for nothing are 
marked with the code indicating nil. This latter is important, 
as in the purchase of collections and libraries invariably there 
are a number of books which may possibly be sold at small 
prices, but on which nothing has been allowed, as they are 
not regarded as being good items for stock. Some of these 
items are possibly placed in a is. or 6d. box outside the shop. 
High-class booksellers not wishing to include such books as 
part of their stock may sell them to other booksellers who can 
dispose of them. 

Costing and Pricing 

To give a clearer picture of the method of costing books 
accurately, let us assume a bookseller has been called to see 
a collection of books at the house of one of his customers and 
after careful examination he has worked out that he can afford 
to pay the sum of £25 for them. He makes this offer and it is 
accepted. It is then his business to arrange for the collection 
of the books and, to be on the safe side, he will doubtless have 
made notes regarding those on which he has placed a value, 
and possibly counted the total number of volumes. When the 
stock is received, the number of volumes is checked and the 
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titles of the important ones checked against the notes made. 
The sum of £25 has now to be allocated. It frequently happens 
that the bookseller, on further examination, wishes to adjust 
the original costings, but whatever adjustments are made the 
total cost prices put in the books must be the amount paid for 
the collection. There are many methods of arranging the 
books before costing, and a familiar one is to place in piles 
books which are to be costed at certain prices, e.g. one pile of 
books to be costed at^i a volume, another at 15s., another at 
1 os., and so on. Alternatively, and particularly in the case 
of rare and more valuable books, the notes and values made at 
the time of valuation can be used as in the case of an invoice. 
As each book is found, it is priced and a line run through the 
item on the notes. 

For further identification of items it is a common practice 
to include code marks which give not only the cost price, but 
also the year of purchase and a means of knowing from whom 
the book was actually purchased. This may at first sound 
complicated, but it is in fact a very simple process. A special 
record book is kept in which are entered the vendor’s name, 
address and the total amount paid for each purchase. The first 
collection bought in the year is number 1, the second number 2, 
and so on throughout the year. If we assume that the purchase 
to which we have referred above was the 35th of the year, a 
coded price might appear as follows— 

C/-/- or c/x/x 

35 / 5 1 35/51 

Here we are using the word Cumberland as a code, details 
of which arc given in Chapter III, and the letter X to indicate 
nil. If the coded prices are placed in all the books purchased, 
it is obvious that on taking a book from the shelf one knows at 
a glance that, for example, it cost £1 and was bought in the 
year 1951. Reference to the record makes it possible to ascertain 
the name and address of the customer from whom it was 
purchased. 

These references are invaluable in a variety of ways, particu¬ 
larly if books are stolen from the shop, or if the purchases 
included some that have been stolen elsewhere. In the ordinary 
course of business, however, this coding is a necessary safeguard. 
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If the bookseller employs a buyer, he can obviously, from time 
to time, check the prices he is paying by simply picking up 
books at random and seeing if the costs are sound. 

When the books have been marked with the cost price they 
will also have to be marked with the selling price. This may 
sometimes be done at the same time, but more frequently the 
costing is one process and the marking of the selling price 
another. Where a good system operates, it is even possible to 
allow a junior to mark the actual cost prices in code in the 
books, working from lists supplied by the valuer, but an 
experienced bookseller will naturally have to mark the selling 
prices. The selling price of a popular book still in print would, 
of course, be dependent on the published price of the book, 
the condition, the demand, and the supply. For a book 
published at 15s. it may be possible to ask 10s. for a fine 
second-hand copy, but if there is little demand for it, it may 
have to be priced as low as 3s. 6d., or even lower. The correct 
pricing of second-hand books comes with experience, but the 
bookseller cannot go far wrong if he sells the majority of the 
second-hand books purchased at double the cost price or at 
least half added on to cost or more; that is to say, a book for 
which he has paid 5s. may be marked 10s. or at least 7s. 6d. 
Slow-selling titles frequently carry a much larger mark-up. 
The bookseller may have paid only is. for a book, but he may 
price it at 5s. because he knows it will be worth that to a buyer, 
if he can find one. As there is small demand for the title, 
however, he may have to keep it for some considerable time 
before a buyer is found—in fact, much of this type of stock is 
never sold at all. 

One can give only rough hints on valuation and pricing of 
books. All booksellers study the catalogues and prices in other 
booksellers’ lists as a guide to values. Many factors affect 
prices—condition, edition, whether the book is still in print, 
and always the two most important factors, supply and 
demand. Books out of print may be priced as high as the 
original published price, and sometimes very much more, 
depending upon their scarcity and the demand for them. 
Books are published which help with the identification of first 
editions and scarce books. There are, for instance, the Book 
Auction Records , the bibliographies of famous authors, and the 
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catalogues of the great libraries, but undoubtedly the most 
valuable guides are the Book Auction Records and the catalogues 
of reliable booksellers. Items of particular interest to the trade 
include first and limited editions, books which bear inscriptions 
and signatures of authors, rare books on a variety of subjects, 
topography, travel, oriental, history, early printed books, 
particularly Incunabula 1 and so on. If there is a book that is 
thought to be valuable, it can always be offered to a reliable 
bookseller who specializes and who will make a fair offer for it; 
or it may, of course, be placed in one of the book auctions. 

Catalogues 

The issuing of catalogues of second-hand books and the 
building up of mailing lists are also an integral part of the 
second-hand book business. Libraries of all kinds, as well as 
private collectors and, of course, booksellers themselves, are 
all buyers of worthwhile books. 

Before he begins to compile a catalogue the bookseller is 
advised to study the catalogues of competitors. They tend to 
follow a pattern. The usual method of arrangement is: 
number of item, name of author, initials, title, size, binding, 
publication date, price, and the condition of each item. Items 
may be sorted into various classifications. One thing to bear 
in mind in preparing a catalogue of second-hand books is the 
fact that there is in all probability only one copy of each title for 
sale, and the amount of space which can be devoted to inexpen¬ 
sive items must necessarily be small, as printing is costly. 

Catalogues of books on specialized subjects, addressed 
discriminately, will almost certainly be found to be more 
profitable than catalogues of miscellaneous books. In the 
former case of specialized books it is likely that some particular 
organization or society will provide a list of members to whom | 
catalogues can be addressed. 

There is much to be said for specialization. Once a book¬ 
seller is known to specialize in certain subjects he will not only 
receive requests from customers interested in those subjects, 
but will in all probability be offered libraries and collections 
of books by specialist collectors. Trade buyers interested in 
similar classes of books will also contact him from time to time. 

1 Incunabula: books printed before a.d. 1500. 
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Classification 

Second-hand books are, in the main, arranged on the shelves 
in the same way as new books: they are placed in various 
classifications under the names of authors. Everyone familiar 
with the bookshops dealing with second-hand books will have 
observed that many of them are very untidy and overcrowded. 
The reason for this is the tendency to accumulate large stocks 
for which there is slow but steady demand. The stock will in 
all probability sell ultimately, but as the demand is small 
little will no doubt have been paid for the stock so that the 
bookseller can afford to wait for buyers to come along. It is 
obviously not possible to pay a high price for books which 
must wait on the shelves perhaps for years before they can be 
sold. To some extent this is not appreciated by customers 
who offer for sale books which they bought new at the total 
published price of, say, £30 when they are offered perhaps 
£5 for the lot. The offer is quite likely to be a very fair one, 
or indeed generous, as the books may have been published a 
long time, and the demand for them is no longer keen. 

In buying books of a specialist nature, such as law, technical 
and medical books, special care must be exercised, as they 
tend to be quickly superseded by new and revised editions. 
In such cases the old editions are frequently almost valueless. 

Libraries of famous people, particularly in learned spheres, 
are much sought after, and a good second-hand book dealer is 
always in the market for them for several reasons. First, there 
is the prestige of being able to offer for sale the library of a 
person of world renown. Secondly, if he is a specialist the 
whole collection will almost certainly be of particular interest 
to other specialists in the same field. One frequently finds that 
the insignificant items in a collection of this nature, for which 
little cost has been allowed, are quickly snapped up, and the 
purchase of one such collection very frequently leads to others 
and perhaps to the beginning of a specialist trade. 

Members of the trade should be made welcome and invited 
to buy from the stock. If a bookseller is making a fair margin 
of profit, there is no reason why he should not sell to the trade, 
and there are the advantages that trade buyers will often buy 
in bulk and will not keep him waiting for the money. Trade 
buyers and certain libraries usually expect a discount of about 
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10 per cent off the prices marked in the books, and if their 
requests as to price and discounts are reasonable, it will pay 
to meet them. A smaller profit and quick return will enable 
more books to be purchased; and very much valuable 
experience is to be gained in the buying and selling of as many 
books as possible. From time to time it will doubtless be 
found necessary for a bookseller to refuse to buy, either because 
he is overstocked or overspent, but more frequently because so 
many of the books offered will bq those for which there is no 
great demand. As stocks increase, a buyer must be more 
selective. On seeing a library or collection he must pick out 
the volumes he particularly wants and make an offer for them. 
If the customer is willing to sell the collection only as a whole, 
it may be better for a bookseller not to purchase. 

Many second-hand book dealers affix small labels inside the 
books, giving their name and address. This is, of course, to 
advertise the business, and in the course of time doubtless it 
does attract more business, particularly through the post, as 
postal trade is frequently the larger part of the business of a 
second-hand bookshop. 

At stocktaking, the total cost of the volumes remaining on 
the shelves must be ascertained by totalling the prices in code 
in each book, and allowing a reasonable amount for depreci¬ 
ation. Publishers’ remainders arc often included with second¬ 
hand books in the stock and in catalogues. 

If eligible, a bookseller is advised to obtain membership of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers Association; also membership of 
The Clique. A proposer and seconder from the trade are 
necessary requirements in each instance. 

Some Overheads 

The overheads in second-hand book selling can be very 
high and must be watched. A large amount of shelving space 
is required for a general business, and the amount of detail 
work entailed requires far more staff than might be supposed. 
The necessary staff is likely to be costly, not only because of 
the number required, but because wages paid to experienced 
assistants with sound training and thorough knowledge of 
the second-hand book trade are frequently higher than those 
paid in the new book trade. This is not surprising, when one 
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considers the years the assistants have spent learning the trade 
and the shortage of experienced people. 

The printing of catalogues and cost of postage are heavy 
items. The cost of printing and paper has gone up considerably 
in recent years, so the production of a page of a catalogue may 
work out at a cost of well over £2. It will be seen that a 
small catalogue of 32 pages means a considerable outlay; and 
the postage on catalogues is no inconsiderable item. Catalogues 
returned undelivered through the post because of customers 
having moved and left no forwarding address, etc., mean 
extra expense for postage, but it enables the mailing list to be 
kept up to date if they are accepted from the postman, and 
payment of the surcharge is not entirely a waste of money. 

The return of cash in the form of postal orders or cheques 
when customers have enclosed money with their orders for 
books that have already been sold, is another expense which 
mounts up. Correspondence regarding books sold and answers 
to postal inquiries entail additional expense. 

To return to the cost of catalogues, it will be seen that a 
32-page catalogue containing 350 items works out at nearly 
3s. each item, assuming the total cost is £64 (i.e. £2 a page). 
Many of the books contained in a catalogue, perhaps between 
25 per cent and 50 per cent, are commonly left unsold, so that 
each item sold from the catalogue really costs much more 
than 3s. to secure the sale. Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, we see that a book costing 5s. and selling at 10s. 
through a catalogue does not show much profit, and it follows 
that few low-priced books can be catalogued unless several 
copies of the titles are in stock—which is unusual in second¬ 
hand book shops. 

Many booksellers offer books post free to customers in the 
British Isles on orders from the catalogue of £2 or more in 
value. Order forms included in the catalogues, and envelope 
or wrappers to send them out, as well as the cost of labour to 
address the catalogues, are costs which have to be met. The 
seller of second-hand books has, however, the great advantage 
of fixing his own selling and cost price and his margin of profit— 
subject, of course, to the natural laws of competition. The 
selling of second-hand books is not easy but it has a fascination 
of its own. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE NET BOOK AGREEMENT 

Almost all books handled by the general bookseller are “net” 
books. The word “net” is usually printed after the price on 
the dust jacket, and many publishers use it or some abbreviation 
such as N on their invoices. Perhaps the easiest way to approach 
this all-important matter of the net book agreement is to start 
by making the definite statement that all net books must 
always be sold at the full published price . On no account must 
any discount be given to anybody. It does not matter whether 
a person orders books to the value of £2 or £2,000, no discount 
or consideration in kind may be given. It is useless to try to 
avoid the terms of the agreement by paying travelling expenses 
or giving free an extra copy of a book. No discount can be 
given for books intended for a charitable purpose, for a school 
or college, or for a library. There is an exception in the case 
of the last named: certain public and county libraries which 
have library licences are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from 
the bookseller. This does not mean that any bookseller can 
give any county or public library, holding a licence, the discount 
of 10 per cent. Before the discount can be granted, not only 
must the library have a licence from the Publishers Association, 
but the librarian must have applied to that Association to have 
the name of the particular bookseller added to his library 
licence. When this is done, the bookseller receives a copy of 
the licence and then, and only then, is he entitled to give 
discount. 

If a bookseller sells net books at less than the full published 
price, or in any other way infringes the terms of the net book 
agreement, he is liable to have his supplies stopped by the 
publishers and may not be able to obtain books at trade terms 
from any publisher or wholesaler. He is, furthermore, required 
by the publishers to pay the full selling price for all net books 
invoiced and supplied. If anyone supplies such a bookseller 
with stock at trade terms, that supplier also will be liable to 
be stop-listed. 
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The terms of the net book agreement appear in full at the 
end of this chapter. The rules and interpretations are quite 
clear and all booksellers must abide by them. Some book¬ 
sellers have been led to commit a breach of the net book 
agreement by the statement from the customer that another 
bookseller gives discount. This is most frequently claimed for 
large orders for books as prizes or for some charity. These 
claims are usually without foundation, but if the bookseller 
can obtain the name of the supplier alleged to be giving 
discount, he should write to the Booksellers Association, giving 
the facts as reported to him, when the matter will be thoroughly 
investigated. 

Postage or carriage must never be offered free on books 
unless the total value of the order is £2 or more. 

Before obtaining books at trade terms from publishers , book¬ 
sellers are asked to sign the net book agreement. Booksellers 
obtaining stocks through wholesalers must similarly observe 
the terms of the net book agreement and should know the 
conditions under which their stock is supplied. 

Any second-hand net book in new or soiled condition 
bought by the bookseller from, say, a reviewer may not be sold 
at less than the full published price within six months of 
publication; and not only may it not be sold, but it is a breach 
of the agreement to offer it for sale at less than the full published 
price before the six months’ period has elapsed, even though 
the book itself is not supplied until after the six-monthly 
period. 

No stock of net books can be treated as unsaleable or bad 
stock and sold at less than the full published price within twelve 
months of the date of the latest purchase of any copy, and even 
then such stock must first be offered back to the publisher at 
cost price or at the proposed reduced price, whichever is the 
lower. The net book agreement applies also to all export 
sales. 

One practice requires particular attention: in the event of 
the published price being increased, the price of all copies 
in stock must usually be adjusted, as the net price at which a 
book is published is deemed to mean the price fixed from 
time to time by the publisher. Alterations of published price 
are usually announced by the publisher and there are special 
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columns in the Publishers' Circular and the Bookseller for these 
announcements. (See clause b (xii) Net Book Agreement, 
page 98.) 

Non-net Books 

Non-net or “subject” books are in the main school text¬ 
books; some children’s books, too, are included. Non-net books 
have a fixed published price, but a discount can be given to 
education authorities at the discretion of the bookseller. 
The discount may vary from 5 to as much as i2i per cent, but 
it is an offence if non-net books arc sold at less than the actual 
cost to the bookseller. Discounts are not usual on individual 
copies sold in the bookshop. As the publishers’ discounts on 
these non-net educational books are lower than those usually 
given on net books, it follows that the bookseller is passing on 
this part of his possible profit by allowing the discount, but 
firms dealing in educational books in a large way hope to make 
up by selling quantities of net books, which must, of course, 
be sold at the full published price to the same authorities to 
whom they sell the non-net books. The school prizes account, 
for instance, is one some booksellers eagerly seek. They also 
benefit from the sale of stationery and other school equipment. 

The net book agreement should be read carefully from time 
to time by everyone engaged in retail bookselling. The 
explanation of the Net Book System which follows is issued as 
a small booklet by the Booksellers Association. It is included 
here in full because of its value to booksellers and to their 
assistants. 

THE NET BOOK SYSTEM 
Reasons for its Introduction 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, and increasingly in its last 
twenty years, the trade in new books was so seriously affected by the 
uncontrolled competition in discounts given to the public from the published 
price of books, that it could not be carried on at a profit and often entailed 
loss, the financial return being insufficient to cover working expenses. As 
a result the number of Booksellers keeping stock of high-class new books 
steadily diminished and men of ability, who otherwise would have followed 
the family tradition and a love of literature by becoming Booksellers, were 
diverted to other lines of business. This result was detrimental not only to 
authors, publishers and booksellers, but also to the general public , including 
schools, libraries and institutions, who could not find adequate facilities 
for seeing and purchasing books. 
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Proof of this state of affairs may be found in the following quotations— 
Report of the Society of Authors, 1897: 

“Your Committee desire at the outset to endorse the statements as 
to the present depressed state of the retail book trade. Injury to the 
Bookseller must partly fall upon the author, since much of his own 
welfare must be bound up with the prosperity of the Bookseller. Many 
books, indeed, cannot be said to be effectively published until the Book¬ 
sellers are interested in them; and no Bookseller can be said to be inter¬ 
ested in a book unless he gains a fair profit from selling it. In the general 
interest of literature, moreover, it is important that the race of trained 
and intelligent Booksellers in the country should not be crowded out 
of existence.** 

Publishers* Association Meeting, 1897. Statements by leading 
Publishers: 

“It is not stated that Booksellers as a whole do not make a profit, 
but that the profit is derived from the sale of non-copyright literature, 
stationery and fancy goods, while the margin on copyright books, with 
which the members of this Association are mainly concerned, barely 
suffices to pay working expenses . . . this state of things ... is due 
solely to the pressure of competition which drives Booksellers to offer 
continually better and better terms to their customers, and forces 
Publishers to keep pace by allowing larger and larger discounts from the 
retail price to the trade.’* 

An article in The Publishers' Weekly (American) of October 2nd, 1897: 

“The American Booksellers had long since discovered that only by 
adding bibliographical treasures, stationery, bric-a-brac, crockery, 
hardware, furniture and knick-knacks, they would be able to average 
profits and losses. It is unfortunate that the Bookseller should have been 
forced into the undignified position of lumbering up his store with goods 
foreign to his profession, in order to enable him to eke out the losses on 
the sale of the very books that were supposed to form the backbone of 
his business.** 

Its Introduction 

After prolonged discussions the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain 
and Ireland (founded in 1895) and the Publishers* Association (founded 
soon afterwards) agreed that some form of control over the price at which 
books were sold to the public was essential to the continuance of the book- 
trade, and that this should take the form of issuing books at rather lower 
prices, which were for cash and strictly net , no discount being allowable to 
anybody other than a Bookseller. This method has gradually been extended 
to all classes of books, except some produced for and sold, mostly in bulk, 
to schools. It was thus referred to by a Public Librarian ( vide The Author , 
1904), “The system is that it removes the competition from one of cutting 
to one of competency.** 
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The Net Book Agreement 

The Net Book Agreement is a contract between the producer (the 
Publisher) and the distributor (the Bookseller). Under its terms the Book¬ 
seller obtains his supplies at trade rates upon the definite undertaking that 
he sells only at the full net prices fixed by the Publisher, and in default his 
supplies will be charged to him at the full published prices, i.e. he loses his 
trade recognition. Any Bookseller therefore who allows, or offers to allow, 
any form of discount on such net books is deliberately breaking the terms 
on which he obtained them, and is knowingly seeking a dishonest and secret 
advantage over his honourable competitors. 

Its Beneficent Results 

It has enabled the sale of new books to be carried on without loss and 
with some modest profit, enough to attract once more into the book-trade 
a type of well-educated man and woman, who with their staffs are trying 
to serve the community well, and to make their bookshops “a centre of 
literary and artistic interest and enlightenment—a place where the best 
books, new and old, can be inspected at leisure” {vide The Report of Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s Committee on the Teaching of English in England, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1921). 

Advantages to the Bookbuyer 

If proof were needed that the intention of the Net Book System is not 
an attempt to maintain unduly high prices or excessive margins of profit, 
it may be found in the fact that after full consideration no fault was found 
with it by the Committee, appointed by the Government to enquire into 
trade practices with a view to discovering whether any of them were 
detrimental to the public interest (vide Report, No. 51-189, Restraint of 
Trade, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931). The preservation of the Net Book 
Agreement is, therefore, an advantage not merely to all concerned in the 
business of books, but to the public as a whole, and it is felt that, if the 
situation is rightly understood, Bookbuyers will be ready to co-operate 
with Booksellers by refraining from asking for any discount, or accepting 
any concession that may be offered by those who are ready to break an 
agreement which they have bound themselves to observe when obtaining 
the books which they offer for sale. 


A copy of the Net Book Agreement is given here in full— 

THE NET BOOK AGREEMENT 

THE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 

19 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.I 

Terms and Conditions of Supply of Net Books 
WE the undersigned several firms of Publishers being desirous as far as 
possible of ensuring that Books published at net prices (such Books being 
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hereinafter referred to as Net Books) shall not be sold to the public (including 
schools, libraries and institutions) at less than such net prices hereby inform 
you that henceforth we shall only invoice and supply to you Net Books 
published by us or any of us on our usual trade terms provided you on 
your part agree to abide by the following conditions viz.— 

Conditions of Supply to Retail Booksellers 

1. Not to offer for sale or sell any such Net Book at less than the net price 
at which it is published, except as hereinafter mentioned — 

2. Not to offer for sale or sell any second-hand copy of any such Net 
Book at less than the published price within 6 months of publication. 

3. Not to treat as unsaleable or dead stock any new copy or copies of 
any such Net Book within 12 months of the date of your latest purchase 
of any copy or copies thereof and then only such copy or copies of such 
latest purchase as shall remain in your hands. 

4. Not to offer for sale or sell or cause to be sold at a price below the 
published price any such dead stock as aforesaid without having first 
offered such dead stock to the publisher thereof at cost price, or at the 
proposed reduced price, whichever shall be the lower; and after such 
dead stock shall have been returned to the publisher, or with his assent 
sold off under the published price, not to offer for sale or sell or cause to 
be sold any further copy or copies of the same book below the published 
price. 


Conditions of Supply to Wholesale Distributing Finns 

5. To allow usual trade terms upon such Net Books to such retail trade 
customers only as consent to and abide by each of the above conditions of 
supply numbered 1 to 4. 

6. Not to sell any such Net Book at less than the full net price at which 
it is published to any customer who shall offer for sale or sell or cause to 
be sold any such Net Book contrary to the several conditions of supply 
above set forth. 

In the event of your infringement of any one of these conditions we shall 
thereafter each require you to pay for all Net Books invoiced and supplied 
to you at the full net prices at which they are published. 

(Amended, December, 1932, October, 1934, February, 1936, March, 
* 937 , Ma Y> i 940 > March, 1942, July, 1943, June, 1946.) 

The Publishers Association desire to call attention to the following 
decisions and interpretations with regard the Net Book Agreement— 

(a) That the Net Book Agreement applies to all export sales executed 
in the United Kingdom and Eire whether effected by wholesaler or 
retailer, i.e. when the publisher’s immediate trade customer, whether 
wholesaler or retailer, or the wholesaler’s immediate trade customer, is 
in the United Kingdom or Eire 
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(b) That it will be deemed to be a breach of the Net Book Agreement 
if any bookseller, store or circulating library 

(i) Offers or gives any consideration in cash to any purchaser, 
except under licence from the Publishers Association 

(ii) Offers or gives any consideration in kind, e.g. card-indexing, 
stamping, reinforced bindings, etc., at less than the actual cost 
thereof to the bookseller. 

(iii) Offers by advertisement or otherwise to pay or partly to pay 
postage or carriage on an order for books to the value of less 
than £2. 

(iv) Offers or supplies non-net books at less than the actual cost 
thereof to the bookseller himself, unless and until some agreement 
on further limitation of discount on non-net books has been 
reached. 

(v) Offers to pay or pays travelling expenses. 

(vi) Offers second-hand copies of net books at reduced rates, whether 
by postcard, leaflet, circular or any other form of publicity, 
within six months of publication, even though the book itself 
is not to be reduced in price till the six months have expired. 

(vii) Offers for sale or sells to any library not recognized by the 
Publishers Association as entitled to buy books at trade terms, 
second-hand, soiled, damaged or dead stock of net books at a 
discount of anything less than 33off current published 
prices, unless with special licence from the Publishers Association. 

(viii) Offers for sale or sells second-hand, soiled, damaged or dead 
stock in the categories of fiction and/or juvenile literature 
published at net prices at a discount of anything less than 33 
off current published prices. 

Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in Clauses (vii) 
and (viii) contained their provisions shall not apply to books 
the second-hand value of which has for any reason become 
enhanced. 

(ix) Offers for sale or sells a book club edition to a member of the 
general public who is not registered with that bookseller as a 
member of the club concerned, except as a second-hand book 
as provided by clauses (b) (vi), (vii) and (viii) hereof. 

(x) Offers (whether by label, advertisement or otherwise) in con¬ 
nection with the sale of any new net book to buy back such book 
or any other book. This Clause does not affect the generality 
of Clause (b) (i) hereof. 

(xi) Offers for sale or sells, save as is provided in Clauses 2, 3 and 4 
of the Net Book Agreement, as a remainder, any copy of a 
net-priced book at less than its full net published price, so long 
as the publisher maintains or causes to be maintained the said 
net published price in respect of any copy or copies of that book. 
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(xii) That it will be deemed to be a breach of the Net Book Agreement 
if any bookseller, store or circulating library fails, when the pub¬ 
lished price of a net book is increased, to comply with the publisher’s 
announced requirements as to the price at which stocks of such a 
net book are to be sold to the public. 

Any breaches of the above rulings will be regarded as breaches of 
the Net Book Agreement. 

F. D. SANDERS, Secretary 



CHAPTER XV 


THE LIBRARY LICENCE SCHEME 

Booksellers who are for the first time trying to develop a 
contact with their local librarians may find the regulations of 
the Library Licence a little confusing: we include here an 
explanation of these regulations. 

The Library Agreement, which came into force on 12th 
November 1929, was made between the Publishers Association, 
the Booksellers Association and the Library Association. The 
effect of this agreement was to recognize, subject to certain 
conditions, public libraries and any other libraries which 
grant access to the public free of charge, and which give 
certain public facilities for the use of books, as entitled to 
receive a commission on new net books. 

The Issue of Licences 

Since the giving of this commission involves a relaxation of 
the net book agreement, every library that is recognized as 
entitled to this commission receives a licence from the Publishers 
Association. Most public libraries now hold this licence, and 
so do a number of other libraries which are not public in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, but which allow free 
public access and comply with conditions laid down in the 
agreement. 

Applications for library licences are usually made through 
the Library Association and are considered by the Library 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Publishers Association/Book- 
sellers Association. 

When a library is granted a licence, the names of the book¬ 
seller or booksellers from whom the librarian wishes to obtain 
his supplies are endorsed on the licence, and a facsimile of the 
licence is sent to each bookseller named. This facsimile is the 
bookseller’s authority to allow the discount to that library. 
It does not authorize him to give discount to any other library, 
nor can the library itself obtain a discount from any bookseller except 
those named on its licence . 
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The Procedure for Booksellers 

If a bookseller wishes to be placed on the licence of a library, 
the librarian concerned must submit his name to the Publishers 
Association, who will notify the Joint Advisory Committee. 
When the addition has been made the bookseller will receive 
the facsimile of the licence and he may then allow the discount. 
Many booksellers who are licenced to supply one particular 
library write to head office asking if they may give discount to 
other libraries, including school libraries. As explained earlier, 
they cannot do this. In the same way, an institutional librarian 
who has heard of the library agreement may tell his bookseller 
that other libraries are getting io per cent discount and claim 
that he should, also. The bookseller must refuse to give this 
discount. The discount can be given to a library by a book¬ 
seller only when he holds a copy of the licence for that library , naming 
him as a licensed supplier . If any bookseller is in doubt as to his 
position he should write to the head office of the Booksellers 
Association giving full details. 

A copy of the Library Agreement is given herewith— 


LIBRARY AGREEMENT 

Supply of Net Books to Libraries 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

THIS AGREEMENT made this day of 

in the year One thousand nine hundred and BETWEEN 

The Publishers Association of Great Britain and Ireland, The 
Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland and The 
Library Association sets forth that the Publishers Association and the 
Associated Booksellers agree to recognize on conditions set forth below 
certain Institutional Members of the Library Association, viz., public 
libraries and any other libraries which grant access to the public free of 
charge and give such public facilities for the use of books as comply with 
the provisions of Clauses 12 and 13 below, as Licensees entitled under 
Licence from the Publishers Association to receive from and at the expense 
of a named bookseller or booksellers a Commission on new net books as 
follows: 

(a) Where the aggregate value of all the new books purchased from the 
named bookseller by the said Licensee in its financial year is £100 and 
upwards a commission not exceeding ten per centum of the value of such 
purchases for prompt payment. 
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(b) No commission shall be payable on any books on which the book¬ 
seller does not receive a discount of at least 2d. in the is. plus five per centum, 
nor on any books published outside Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is furthermore agreed that: 

1 . All purchases under Licence shall be solely for the use of the Licensee, 
and shall be made only from the bookseller whose name is endorsed upon 
the Licence. 

2. The Licensee shall undertake to furnish the Library Association 
annually with particulars of its expenditure on new books, and the Library 
Association shall transmit these figures periodically to the Publishers 
Association. 

3. The Licensee shall undertake, if called upon to do so by the Joint 
Advisory Committee, either on its own behalf or on behalf of the Publishers 
Association, to give direct to the Committee the same information con¬ 
cerning its own expenditure, and the Licensee shall furnish evidence if 
required that the terms of the Licence are being properly observed, such 
evidence being vouched for by an accountant if so desired by the Joint 
Advisory Committee. 

4. Subject to the agreed commission no consideration in cash (other 
than the purchase price) or in kind shall pass between the Licensee, the 
local authority, or any of its officials or employees and the named book¬ 
seller, it being agreed that supplementary services such as stamping, 
card-indexing, reinforced binding, the supply of non-net books, etc., shall 
not be regarded as a “consideration” provided that they are charged and 
paid for at not less than the full actual cost thereof to the bookseller, or 
where minimum rates have been approved by the three associations who 
are parties to this agreement at not less than such rates. 

5. Each Licence issued shall be revocable at any time by the Publishers 
Association upon reason given; but (unless revoked on account of what 
the Publishers Association or the Joint Advisory Committee considers to be a 
breach of its conditions) three months’ previous notice shall be given to 
the Licensee. 

6. The Licensee shall have the right to add to or to change its bookseller 
at any time, but no change shall take effect in regard to trading under the 
Licence until the Licence itself has been submitted to the Joint Advisory 
Committee and particulars of the change have been endorsed upon it by 
the Publishers Association and communicated to those concerned. Such 
endorsement shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

7. The Library Association in recognition of the advantages afforded 
by this agreement to certain of its institutional members, undertakes to 
assist the Publishers Association in seeing that the various Licensees are 
honourably observing the terms of their Licence by 

(a) Helping to check the amount of the total purchases of new books 
and the commission paid thereon (and, if necessary, to secure an 
accountant’s certificate). 

(b) Helping to check abuses of Licences by the acceptance of any 
consideration in cash or in kind or by the charging of and payment 
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for supplementary services (such as reinforcing, stamping, etc.) 
at less than the full actual cost thereof to the bookseller, or where 
minimum rates have been approved by the three associations who 
are parties to this agreement at less than such rates. The Library 
Association shall undertake also to ask its members as far as 
possible to encourage their local booksellers by appointing them 
suppliers under the Licence, and also to give preference to book¬ 
sellers who are members of the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

8. All Licences to public libraries and other institutional members of the 
Library Association shall be approved by the Joint Advisory Committee. 

9. No public library not in institutional membership of the Library 
Association shall be eligible for a Licence under this scheme unless and 
until its application has been considered and reported on by the Joint 
Advisory Committee. 

10. All sums allowed by way of commission may be allowed either in 
books or by deduction in cash at settlement, at the option of the Licensee. 

11. For the purposes of this Agreement it is understood that wherever 
the Joint Advisory Committee is mentioned it will include two representa¬ 
tives of the Library Association, nominated by the Library Association and 
co-opted by the Joint Advisory Committee. 

12. Licences shall be issued only to libraries which grant to the public 
access free of charge. 

13. For the purposes of this Agreement the word “access” shall be under¬ 
stood to mean (1) that the ordinary books in the libraries of the institutions 
concerned shall not be restricted to the use of the students or members of 
such institutional libraries, but (2) that under proper safeguards, and 
throughout the usual hours of such libraries, they shall be available, 
without charge, for public use within the library building. Satisfactory 
references or recommendations shall, where required, be submitted by 
strangers (as in the case of the British Museum), and discretionary power 
shall be vested in each library authority to withhold special works from 
general use, and to refuse to issue books to undesirable persons; but the 
free use of books shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

14. For purposes of interpretation the words “bookseller,” “library” and 
“Licensee” when used in this agreement shall be deemed where necessary 
to include the plural. 


THIS AGREEMENT shall enter into force on the day of 

in the year One thousand nine hundred and 
In Witness whereof We hereby set our Hands: 

PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATED BOOKSELLERS 
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.hereinafter termed the Licensee 

being regularly engaged in the circulation of books and having applied for 
recognition as a Licensee offering such facilities for the use of books as 
comply with the provisions of Clauses 1 and 2 below and being willing to 
this end to co-operate in every possible way with the bookseller or book¬ 
sellers named in this Licence and having satisfied us that the granting of a 
Licence is desirable the said recognition is hereby granted on the conditions 
set out below and subject to the faithful observance of those conditions by 
those concerned and of the terms of this Licence generally and we authorize 
the Licensee to receive and the following bookseller or booksellers— 


at his or their own expense to pay the Licensee so long as this Licence is 
valid a Commission on the value of the new net books purchased from the 
bookseller or booksellers by the said Licensee for the public library under 
its control specified hereunder as follows:— 

(a) Where the aggregate value of all the new books purchased from the 
named bookseller by the said Licensee in its financial year is £100 and 
upwards a commission not exceeding ten per centum of the value of such 
purchases for prompt payment. 

( b ) No commission shall be payable on any books on which the bookseller 
does not receive a discount of at least 2 d. in the is. plus five per centum, 
nor on any books published outside Great Britain and Ireland. 

The following Conditions shall be observed at all times:— 

1. The Licensee undertakes that access to its library shall be granted 
to the public free of charge. 

2. For the purposes of this Agreement the word “access” shall be under¬ 
stood to mean (1) that the ordinary books in the libraries of the institutions 
concerned shall not be restricted to the use of the students or members of 
such institutional libraries, but (2) that under proper safeguards, and 
throughout the usual hours of such libraries, they shall be available, without 
charge, for public use within the library building. Satisfactory references or 
recommendations shall, where required, be submitted by strangers (as in 
the case of the British Museum), and discretionary power shall be vested 
in each library authority to withhold special works from general use, and 
to refuse to issue books to undesirable persons; but the free use of books 
shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

3. All purchases under Licence shall be solely for the use of the Licensee, 
and shall in no case be for sale, and shall be made only from the bookseller 
whose name is endorsed upon the Licence. 
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4. The Licensee may accept all sums allowed by way of commission 
either in books or by a deduction in cash at settlement at its option. 

5. The Licensee undertakes to furnish the Library Association annually 
with a statement of the total amount of its expenditure on new books under 
this Licence. In addition the Licensee shall if called upon to do so by the 
Joint Advisory Committee either on its own behalf or on behalf of the 
Publishers Association undertake to give this information concerning its 
own expenditure and to supply evidence if required by them that the terms 
of this Licence are being properly observed, such information and evidence 
being vouched for by an accountant if so desired by the Joint Advisory 
Committee. 

6. The Licensee undertakes that no consideration in cash (other than 
the purchase price) or in kind shall pass between it or its superior authority 
or any of its officials or employees and the bookseller named on the Licence. 

7. Supplementary services performed or caused to be performed for the 
Licensee by any bookseller named on the Licence in connection with their 
mutual dealings under this Licence (e.g., stamping, card-indexing, reinforced 
binding, or the supply of non-net books, etc.) shall be charged and paid for 
at not less than the full actual cost thereof to the bookseller, or where 
minimum rates have been approved at not less than such rates and unless so 
charged and paid for shall be regarded as a “consideration in cash or in 
kind.” 

It is also a condition of the granting of this Licence that it may be revoked 
at any time by the Publishers Association upon reason being given and upon 
their giving written notice by the hand of their Secretary to the parties 
named herein. But unless revoked on account of any action which the 
Publishers Association or the Joint Advisory Committee consider to be a 
breach of its terms and/or conditions three months’ notice shall be given to 
the Licensee. 

The authorization granted herein to any bookseller named on the 
Licence may be transferred or extended at any time to another at the wish 
of the Licensee provided that this Licence is first endorsed accordingly by 
the Publishers Association and particulars of the change are entered hereon 
it being agreed by us that we will not withhold our endorsement 
unreasonably. 

For purposes of interpretation the words “bookseller”, “library” and 
“License” when used in this Licence shall be deemed where necessary to 
include the plural. 

FOR AND ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, 

Issued this . day of. .19. 

Note: This is a reproduction of the Licence and Library Agreement 
retaining the old title of the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland renamed the Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1948. 







CHAPTER XVI 


THE BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 

It is not our purpose to give anything in the nature of a 
history of the Association. For that, reference should be made 
to the excellent account, Fifty Tears , written by W. G. Corp, 
in which the author gives a brief story of the Association from 
its commencement in 1895 to the year 1945. The intention 
in this chapter is to provide a working knowledge of the 
Association—those details which every bookseller and assistant 
needs to know. Booksellers who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to keep in close touch with Association affairs may 
find a short statement useful, and newcomers to the trade, 
booksellers and assistants, will, it is hoped, find that this 
chapter clears up any confusion which may exist in their 
minds about the Association. 

Objects 

The objects for which the Association is established are— 

1. To do anything which the council may think necessary 
or desirable for promoting the sale of books, and the promotion 
and protection of the interests of booksellers, or of members of 
the Association in relation to their business of dealing in books 
(but not including the giving of financial assistance to any 
member), and particularly, but without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing— 

2. To improve and maintain the status of the book-trade 
and its relations with other trades and the public, and to 
improve, or encourage the improvement of, the education and 
technical qualifications of members and their employees with 
the object of rendering good service to the community. 

3. To co-operate for mutual benefit with other organizations 
concerned with the creation, production, and distribution of 
books. 

Membership 

The Booksellers Association has a president, two vice- 
presidents and an hon. treasurer and a council. It is this 
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council which is the “parliament” of booksellers and which 
makes most of the decisions. Some decisions, on matters of 
far-reaching importance, require a mandate from the member¬ 
ship as a whole, and such matters are referred by the council 
to the annual conference, which is the annual general meeting of 
the Association. Perhaps we should make it clear at the outset 
that the Booksellers Association has no power to fix publishers' 
terms , and neither this Association nor the Publishers Association 
can force a publisher to agree to accept recommendations 
made by them. Nevertheless, both Associations exert con¬ 
siderable influence throughout the trade and are very active 
for its welfare. 

The Booksellers Association is a democratic body and 
opportunities are provided for any member-bookseller, however 
new to the trade, to air his views, and if they are sound they 
will be passed on to the council for action to be taken if that 
be necessary. 

The president acts as chairman of the council which consists 
of the officers, eighteen general members and a delegate from 
each branch of the Association. There are sixteen branches: 
East Midland, Eastern, Hampshire, Irish (Eire), Northern 
Ireland, London, Midland, North-eastern, North-western, 
Oxford, Scottish, South Wales, South-western, Sussex, Western, 
Yorkshire. 

The general members of the council are elected at the 
Booksellers Conference (the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association), after nomination through the branch to which 
they belong. 

Much of the detail work of the Association is carried out 
by committees appointed by the council and most members of 
the council are required to serve from time to time on one or 
more of these. Other booksellers who are not members of the 
council may also serve on certain committees. 

The committees include the following— 

Executive Committee . This committee meets as required and 
its function is to assist the council by fully examining matters of 
importance and summarising them, with recommendations, 
for a final decision by the council. This committee has 
power to act, but exercises that power with every care as it 
is answerable to, and must not usurp, the final authority 
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vested in the council. It is also responsible for staff and office 
management. 

Finance Committee . This is a sub-committee of the Executive 
Committee and, as its name implies, it manages the finances 
of the Association. 

Joint Advisory Committee. This is usually referred to as the 
J.A.C. and is a joint publisher-bookseller committee. Its 
main task is the onerous one of considering the many appli¬ 
cations for trade recognition and making recommendations 
thereon to the council of the Publishers Association. There is 
also a Library J.A.C. which considers applications from 
libraries for licences. 

1948 Book Trade Committee . In many ways this is regarded 
as the most important committee formed in recent years. It 
is a committee of both booksellers and publishers, and its 
work is to examine in detail the trade as a whole. 

The committee formed three sub-committees: (A) Sales 
Expansion, (B) Distribution and Rationalization of Terms, 
(C) Trade Practice and National Sale Week. 

This division of work followed the lines of the three main 
divisions of the 1928 Joint Committee Report, which is 
published by Allen & Unwin under the title of British Book 
Trade Organization , and is a valuable reference book for book¬ 
sellers. It is edited by Mr. F. D. Sanders. The 1948 Book 
Trade Committee has occupied a good deal of the time of 
many leading figures in the book trade who have all given 
generously of their knowledge and experience. Booksellers 
will appreciate the efforts made by these busy men to help to 
solve the problems of the trade, having in mind its general 
prosperity and the welfare of the public. 

In addition there is the Sales Promotion Committee , which is 
responsible for devising and producing sales aids for booksellers: 
the Education Board which administers the courses of training 
and the examination of students for the Diploma in Book¬ 
selling of the Association; and the Export Group and Foreign 
Bookselling Group . 

The Central Office 

The offices referred to above are all honorary, but the work 
at the Central Office is in the hands of a full-time paid secretary 
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and staff. The secretary and assistant-secretary attend all 
important committees, all council meetings and conferences, 
and are, therefore, in touch with every aspect of the trade. 
In addition to providing the secretariat for all meetings, they 
prepare agenda, take minutes and initiate action arising, issue 
reports, arrange conferences, deal with the large and compli¬ 
cated correspondence, keep the list of members, receive the 
subscriptions, prepare reports for the Press, and in general 
do much the same work as secretaries of similar associations, 
though the volume of work they handle is probably above the 
average. 

The Branch 

Every member is entitled to attend the meetings of his own 
branch, and has the opportunity of bringing up for discussion 
any issues which he feels need consideration. In a case of 
urgency, or if he is unable to attend a branch meeting, a 
member may write to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will advise him and, if the matter is of importance, bring 
it up at the first opportunity at a council meeting. Each 
branch holds an annual general meeting and elects a chairman, 
committee, the usual other officers and a delegate to council. 
This delegate is a most important link because he attends 
council meetings and brings to his branch a report of the 
discussions and decisions. 

Every bookseller-member of the Association should try to 
keep in touch by attending branch meetings and conferences, 
and he will find there is usually something to be learned, 
something to be gained. If he can spare the time for other 
committee work and would like to take an active interest so 
much the better; he will soon find useful work to do in connexion 
with the Association. 

In few trades are the members more united than in book¬ 
selling; surely they are the friendliest of all rivals. Many 
booksellers have formed life-long friendships by meeting fellow- 
booksellers at meetings of the Association. 

Full Membership 

Only those businesses which have received trade recognition 
may join the Booksellers Association, but it is not necessary to 
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be a member of the Association in order to obtain books from 
publishers or wholesalers at trade terms. 

A retail trader who wishes to sell books should apply on the 
appropriate form to the Publishers Association for trade 
recognition. This application is first considered by the Joint 
Advisory Committee (J.A.C.) and then goes forward, with a 
recommendation, to the council of the Publishers Association 
for a final decision. Trade recognition is, therefore, actually 
granted by the Publishers Association, but the booksellers 
have a voice in the matter through their representatives on the 

J.A.C. 

Membership of the Booksellers Association is quite a separate 
matter. Once a business has been granted trade recognition 
it may apply for membership of the Association. After the 
war certain additional qualifications for membership were 
laid down, relating to the quantity of stock and quality of 
service, but at the 1951 Conference of the Booksellers Association 
it was decided that these additional qualifications should no 
longer be insisted upon, but that membership should be open 
to all recognized firms. There is a provision however, that 
where a firm has received partial recognition only (that is 
recognition for a certain category of book only, e.g. for 
juvenile books or for books on fishing etc.), he may join 
the Association only if his business is mainly that of book¬ 
selling. 

It is therefore open to any recognized business, with the 
one proviso mentioned above, to join the Booksellers Association 
and enjoy the rights and privileges of membership, such as 
participation in the Booksellers’ Clearing House for accounts, 
the right to stock and sell Book Tokens and Tallies, to attend and 
vote at general and branch meetings, to serve on committees, 
and to receive the B.A. Bulletin which is a small magazine on 
Association affairs and matters of trade interest. 

It should be clearly understood that however strongly a 
bookseller may feel that his own business is likely to be affected 
by a new bookshop opening in his vicinity, the recognition of 
that new shop cannot be withheld solely on those grounds, 
since the Publishers Association will not agree to any “distance 
limit.” This is, in the view of many people, rather regrettable, 
and there are many reasons for arguing that some area control 
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of bookshops might prove to be in the interests not only of the 
booksellers but of the public and the publishers. 

Associate Membership 

Associate Membership of the Booksellers Association is open 
to assistants in the trade who have completed five years’ service 
in bookselling and are not less than twenty-one years of age, 
also to assistants who hold the Booksellers’ Diploma, irres¬ 
pective of age. There is also a grade of membership for juniors, 
who must have spent six months in the book trade and have 
attained the age of sixteen years. These are called Probationary 
Associates. Many booksellers have graduated to full member¬ 
ship after being associates and have paid tribute to the benefit 
derived from meeting their fellow-booksellers after working 
hours, from listening to publishers and booksellers, and from 
visiting printing and binding works, and so on. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 

What, exactly, does the National Book League do to fulfil 
its purpose of “promoting the habit of reading, and the wider 
distribution of books?” To begin with, its activities might 
roughly be divided into those which directly serve the public 
and those which are carried out in co-operation with the book 
trade. 

The N.B.L. is able to undertake a number of activities 
which no publisher, bookseller or even library, has the time 
or money to do alone, and in certain fields it acts for the trade 
as a whole in the interests of books. Its Book Information 
Bureau is one such service. The Bureau has a trained staff and 
the facilities to answer immediately simple telephone inquiries 
which might take another individual many hours to track 
down. For example, it can answer such questions as who 
published such and such a book, when was it published, has 
such and such an American novel been published in England, 
and many others. The more complicated requests for biblio¬ 
graphies, and obscure references, the Bureau deals with in a 
few days, often with recourse to the British Museum. Daily 
the staff increases its available information as it compiles new 
reference lists. 

Other services of the N.B.L. are the Book Lists and Readers’ 
Guides, published by the Cambridge University Press. The 
Book Lists are compiled by experts, and contain an annotated 
selection of books, with date of last edition and price. These are 
useful for booksellers and libraries as check-lists for stock, as 
well as for any individual wishing to make a special study of 
the particular field. Three or four of these have been published 
each year since 1949, when the second series began. There 
are more than 200 in the first series. The Readers’ Guides 
ate intended to introduce new readers to new subjects, and 
provide a sort of basic library of fifty to one hundred books in 
the field which each surveys. They usually deal with a smaller 
subject than the Book Lists. Each contains an introductory 
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chapter by an expert. In addition, the N.B.L. publishes a 
number of specialized guides, such as F. Seymour Smith’s 
An English Library , a list of classics and standard works; booklets 
on book collecting, the use of books and ways to select reading. 

The National Book League, with its various book exhibitions, 
creates new links between the publisher, the bookseller and the 
libraries. The League has organized a number of travelling 
book exhibitions, which may be utilized by any member 
library, bookseller, school or other organization. These 
provide a free display of new books for all publishers wishing 
to take part in the project. Librarians and booksellers can 
examine at first-hand the new books to order them for their 
own shelves. The general public may handle and study the 
books, and often find volumes about subjects they never 
thought of, and develop new interests and enthusiasms. They 
are encouraged to make visits to the local bookshop or library. 

The N.B.L. exhibitions of current books are of two sorts; 
general exhibitions, including books on all subjects such as 
the “1001 Books” which is now becoming a regular feature; 
and books in a particular field, such as a Domestic Subjects 
Exhibit. For example, a conference of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects may ask the League to assemble a display of books. 
This is done, and after the conference the display is sent on 
tour elsewhere. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the selection of books. 
In some instances, there is only a small number of new books 
in a given field, so that there is no problem; all books are 
included. In other cases—such as the “1001 Books”—there is 
an attempt to combine variety with quality. 

Committees of qualified men—usually either booksellers or 
librarians or critics, or all three—select the books. There will 
always be room for argument over the choice of books in any 
groups which must be limited. In fact, sometimes the interest 
of an exhibition is enhanced by the controversial nature of 
the selector’s decisions. But, by and large, it may be said 
that the N.B.L. aims to show the public both a representative 
selection of books in each field and the best books in each 
field. 

The League’s historical or scholarly exhibitions, which aim 
to show books in a given subject over a period of centuries, or 
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to illustrate the literature of a region, have less direct effect on 
bookshop sales, though of course the antiquarian bookseller 
appreciates them, benefits by them, and participates in their 
organization, even if only by lending rare volumes. But these 
too can be connected to modern books, e.g. through modern 
editions, or critical works, or biographies, and do a great deal 
to stimulate interest in the written word. 

The League is constantly working on new means to link 
bookshops with its activities, so that they may co-ordinate 
window displays, and have in stock books which are likely to be 
in demand. Information about any exhibits may always be had 
by writing to the Director, at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.i. 

A special word should also be said about two other types of 
book displays. The first is the Children’s Book Week. The 
League is ready to help any library, school or other organization 
by supplying children’s books (which can be supplemented 
by library stocks), speakers specially popular with child 
audiences, display material and films. As many as a thousand 
children may visit a library in a week to see the books, hear the 
lecturers, or take part in special quizzes and discussions. The 
N.B.L. publication Four to Fourteen is a useful guide to children’s 
books. 

Of particular interest to the book trade are the British 
Book Design Exhibitions held annually at Albemarle Street. 
By drawing attention to outstanding examples of book design, 
they foster a public feeling for more readable and attractive 
books and give some insight into the means to achieve them. 
Other Albemarle Street exhibitions serve the same function. 

The other side of the League’s function, that of educating 
the public to read more and to make a more selective use of 
books, is also carried on through the activities mentioned 
above. Exhibitions can reach people who otherwise have little 
or no contact with books and many of whom would never think 
of entering a bookshop. What happened, for instance, when, 
in 1951, the League arranged to send an exhibit of 500 books 
to schools? The evidence shows that children became inter¬ 
ested in books they might not have seen in the course of their 
school work, and that orders were placed on the demand of 
the boys and girls who had seen the display. The same thing 
happens when men are shown the new books that relate to their 
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hobbies and crafts, or when books are put before Women’s 
Institutes or social gatherings. 

The N.B.L. also brings to the public, through lectures and 
discussion groups, the wider issues presented in literature. 
The annual lectures held at Albemarle Street, published each 
year by the Cambridge University Press, have presented such 
noted figures as R. H. Tawney, G. M. Trevelyan and Viscount 
Samuel. Other lecturers are sent to all parts of the country. 
Public discussions on such current problems as the influence of 
television on reading, stimulate a wider awareness of the 
implications of social changes on books and our habits. 

Finally, the use of the N.B.L.’s Georgian House (7 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.i.) as a club for all its members must be 
mentioned. The restaurant and the reading-rooms make it a 
convenient place for members to meet, or to pass an afternoon. 
In the main hall there is a display of new books, changed 
monthly, which is a “living review” and a service much 
appreciated by members. Thousands of members and their 
guests visit the house every year. In addition, the exhibitions 
in the gallery bring new ideas to the visitor. 

Summing up, it should be stressed that the League is a 
non-profit-making and non-partisan organization, and its 
membership supports its activities. There are individual and 
corporate members, the latter including, for instance, schools 
and voluntary associations. The membership is drawn from 
every quarter of the British Isles, and indeed, represents 
every continent. The League is still a new organization 
operating without precedent; there is nothing resembling it 
in any other country; it has done much to promote the cause 
of books, and to fill a serious gap in the book field. It is still 
experimenting, and seeking new ways to carry on its work. 
It is always open to suggestions, for only by the liveliness and 
vigilance of its members can it most effectively pursue its 
mission on behalf of books. 
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Abbreviation 

O.P. 

O.S.D. 

T.O.P. 

R.P./6.m. 

R.P./N.D. 

N.E./6.m. 

N.E./N.D. 

B./6.w. 

B./io Aug. 
B./N.D. 

N.K. 

N.O. 

N. /Ours. 

O. O./U.S.A. 
O.T.O./U.S.A. 

Q*. 

T.F. 

N.P. 


PUBLISHERS 5 REPLIES 

Meaning 

Out of print (permanently, so far as booksellers 
are concerned). Title discontinued. 

Out of stock for the duration of manufacturing 
difficulties. 

Temporarily out of print. No reprint at 
present in hand. 

Reprinting: may be ready in six months. 
Reprinting: no date can be given. 

New edition in preparation: may be ready in 
about six months. 

New edition in preparation: no date can be 
given. 

Binding: may be ready in about six weeks. 
Binding: will be ready on August ioth. 
Binding: no date can be given. 

Not known (or Not ours). 

Not out. 

Not ours. 

Out of stock, but on order from the U.S.A. 
Only to order from (e.g.) U.S.A. 

Query publisher. 

To follow. 

Not yet published. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
TRADE TERMS 

THE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


To The Secretary, 

The Publishers Association Date , 


Sir, 

I/WE hereby make application for recognition by the Council of the 
Publishers Association as eligible to purchase new books on trade terms. 

I/WE have completed the questionnaire, and enclose a registration 
fee of Two Guineas, which fee is to be returned in the event of the Council 
being unable to grant this application. It is understood that neither 
the grant of this application nor the acceptance of this registration fee will 
confer membership of the Publishers Association or of any other Association. 

I/WE understand that final recognition is conditional upon my/our 
signing the Net Book Agreement, which I/WE understand is an instrument 
of price maintenance. 


Signed. 
On behalf of. 


xi6 
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Private and Confidential—For Office Use Only Application No. 


i. Name. 

(State whether Mr ., Mrs., Miss , etc.) 

Title of Firm. 

Business Address. 


2. State exactly as possible the area you 

propose to serve. . 

3. Description of business premises: 

(a) Is it a Shop, Office, Stall or Private 

House ? . . . . . 

(b) (i) Will it be, or is it, open to the 

public, and if so, at what times ? . 

(ii) If not, to whom will it be, or is it, 

open ? . . . . . 

(c) (i ) Is it on the ground floor? . 

(ii) If not, where is it ? . . . (i) . (ii) 

(d) Has it a frontage and entrance on a 

public thoroughfare? . . . 

(e) Is there a shop window for the display 

of books? If so, give dimensions . 

(/) (i) For how long have you been in 

occupation of these premises ? . 

(ii) If. not now in occupation, when 

will you be? . . . . 

4. What class of books will, or do, you deal 
in, e.g., new fiction, cheap fiction, children’s 
books, educational and technical books, 

religious books, general literature ? . . 

(a) Will, or do you (i) carry a stock of 


books, or (ii) obtain them to order . (i) . (ii) . 

(b) How much capital do you propose to 
invest or have you invested, in the 
purchase of (i) new books (ii) second¬ 
hand books? . . . . . (i) £ . (H) £ 


(c) Do you, or do you propose, to stock 
books: 

(i) for resale ? 

(ii) for purposes of a circulating 
library ? . 

(d) (i) Do you, or do you propose, to 

carry a stock of books for sale all 
the year round ? 

(ii) If not, during which season ? 
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5. Do you, or do you propose, to carry on 
any other business than bookselling at the 
premises described in the answer to No. 3 ? 

If so, give full particulars . . . 

6. What steps do you, or will you, take to 

further the sale of books ?. . . . 

7. What is the total shop area available for 

the sale and display of books ? . . . 

8. How near to your place, or proposed 

place, of business is your nearest competitor ? . 

Give this competitor’s name and address . 


9. If your business in books is new, how 
will it provide 

(a) An improved service to the public? . (a) . 

(b) A service at present not available ? . ( b) . 

10. What length of experience and of what 

type have you had in the book trade ? . 

Any other relevant information or observations may be detailed. 

Signature . 

Please give address to which communi¬ 
cations should be sent if other than as 
above. 


Date. 
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REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
ALLOWANCES 

IN RESPECT OF 

Cheap Editions 
Remainders 
Reductions in Price 
Revised Editions 

(Home Trade Only) 

The following Regulations came into force on April ist, 1936. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

The following Regulations refer throughout to Net Books only, but not 
to juvenile books. They are not, however, intended to supersede current 
practice with regard to non-net and juvenile books. 

The Regulations apply to the home trade only, i.e., to trade in the 
United Kingdom and the Irish Free State. 

N.B .—Attention is called to the important note relating to “partial” 
remaindering, appearing on page 121. 

1. The publisher shall inform the Trade through the appropriate 
columns in the official organ (The Publishers' Circular and The Publisher and 
Bookseller) of reductions in price and all forthcoming issues of revised 
editions, cheap editions and remainders, irrespective of the date of first 
publication. 

2. In the case of cheap editions, books reduced in price, and remainders 
of books published, if other than fiction more than three years from first 
publication, and if fiction more than two years from first publication, no 
allowances may be given by the publisher nor claimed by the bookseller 
except on copies which the latter can prove to have been bought within 
six months prior to the appearance of the official announcement. Such 
announcements shall be listed separately from those relating to books 
published within the periods specified. 

3. At the head of each list appearing in the official organ shall be printed 
the relevant conditions laid down in these Regulations, including the fact 
that they apply to the Home Trade only. 

4. In the case of books to be remaindered more than two years after first 
publication, if fiction, or three years if non-fiction, notice of intention to 
remainder shall be inserted by the publisher in the appropriate column of the 
official organ not less than four weeks before the remainder date. A book¬ 
seller having copies of such books in stock on the date of the notice shall at 
any time after such notice be at liberty to sell those copies at a reduced 
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price without notice to the publisher; but any further copies bought from 
the publisher shall, if sold before the remainder date, be sold at the full 
net price. 

5. If a publisher or a bookseller should be dissatisfied with the other 
party’s interpretation of these Regulations he should communicate the 
facts to his Association and ask for a ruling. 

6. Allowances, which may only be claimed under these Regulations 
from signatory publishers, will not be granted to any non-signatory book¬ 
seller who declines a request to become a party to the Regulations. 

REVISED EDITIONS 

7. The publisher shall inform the Trade through the appropriate 
column in the official organ when a book is shortly to appear in a revised 
edition and announce the date by which copies of the current edition 
should be returned. 

8. Such an announcement shall be deemed to be adequate notice. 

9. The publisher shall credit copies of the edition current at the date of 
the announcement provided such copies are returned within the prescribed 
period. The publisher shall have the right to supply a copy or copies of 
the revised edition of the publication of equivalent invoice value to those 
credited. 

10. In the case of a revised edition which appears without the prescribed 
notice in the official organ the publisher shall exchange copies of the 
previous edition returned within twelve months of the issue of the new 
edition. 

CHEAP EDITIONS 

11. The publisher shall inform the Trade through the appropriate 
column in the official organ not less than two weeks before publication 
that a book is shortly to appear in a cheap edition. 

12. Such an announcement shall be deemed to be adequate notice. 

13. The publisher shall give an allowance in cash or in kind at his dis¬ 
cretion when the cheap edition is issued within two years of first publication, 
if fiction, or three years if non-fiction, provided that claims for allowances 
are made within one month of the announcement appearing in the official 
organ. In the case of cheap editions of different format genuinely designed 
to run concurrently with the previous edition, the publisher shall take into 
account the extent to which the sales of the cheap edition will limit the 
sales of the previous edition and shall grant credits in cash or in kind for 
not less than one-half of the stock of the previous edition held by the 
bookseller. 

14. The bookseller’s right to these allowances depends upon his strict 
observance, when rendering claims, of the time limits laid down in Glauses 2 
and 13 above. 

15. In the case of cheaper editions which appear without the prescribed 
notice in the official organ, the bookseller shall be entitled to allowance 
within twelve months of the issue of the cheaper edition irrespective of the 
date of first publication. 
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REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 

16. The procedure noted in the above section, concerning cheap 
editions (paragraphs n to 15 inclusive), shall also apply in all cases of 
price reduction. 

remainders 

17. In the case of a book remaindered within two years if fiction, or 
three years if non-fiction, after the date of first publication, the publisher 
shall insert in the appropriate column of the official organ an announce¬ 
ment that the book is to be remaindered. Such an announcement shall 
appear not less than two weeks before the remainder is offered for sale 
to the Trade by the purchaser of the remainder. 

18. Such an announcement shall be deemed to be adequate notice. 

19. When books are remaindered within two or three years (as the case 
may be) of first publication the publisher shall give an allowance by credit 
or otherwise, provided that claims for allowances are made within one 
month of the insertion of the announcement in the official organ. 

120. In the case of remaindering without the prescribed announcement in 
the official organ the bookseller, on discovering that the book is remaindered, 
shall be entitled to allowance on existing stock irrespective of the date of 
first publication. Provided always that in such a case the publisher shall 
be entitled to insert a subsequent notice in the official organ, in which case 
claims for allowances shall not be made or admitted after the expiration of 
three months from the date of such notice. 

N.B. —The Councils of the Publishers Association and the Associated 
Booksellers desire to draw attention to the following quotations which they 
consider to be of the highest importance :— 

Interim Report of the Joint Committee (page 34), dated March , 1928: 

“The practice of a few publishers of selling off the remaining stock of a 
book at remainder prices to a few privileged firms, and continuing on 
ordinary terms to others, was found to be the cause of much ill-feeling 
among booksellers as being obviously unjust.” 

The Publishers Association Members' Circular , December , 1934: 

“Reference was made to an allegation that certain publishers some¬ 
times offered one bookseller quantities of books at low prices which they 
permitted him to sell at less than the published prices although the books, 
so far as other booksellers were concerned, were still net books. The 
Council was unanimously of the opinion that this kind of arrangement 
was one which could not be too strongly condemned .” 
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BOOK TOKENS 

RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
DEFINITION OF THE SCHEME 

The Book Token Scheme is a scheme whereby members of the public 
can purchase from a bookseller (the issuing bookseller) Tokens which will 
be accepted by him or by any other bookseller (the exchanging bookseller) 
as valid for the exchange of books to the full value of the amount indicated 
by a stamp or stamps on the Token Card. 

1 . A SCHEME FOR MEMBERS ONLY 

Only Members of the Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
ate eligible to participate in the Scheme but the Company reserves the 
right to refuse Tokens to any bookseller without giving any reason for 
such refusal and irrespective of his eligibility for participation in the scheme 
by virtue of membership of The Booksellers Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland or otherwise. In order to be regarded as a participator a 
member must agree to sell and exchange Tokens throughout the year. 

2 . ORDERS FOR TOKEN CARDS 

Token Cards issued by Book Tokens Limited (hereinafter called “the 
Company”) are sold firm to booksellers at fourpence each but the Company 
may at any time alter the terms, and/or price at which token cards are sold 
to booksellers. 

Booksellers are asked to order Token Cards in multiples of ten. 
Minimum post free order 20 cards for 6s. 8d. With smaller orders 3d. 
postage must be remitted. 

3. NET PRICE OF TOKEN CARD 

The bookseller must charge fourpence net or such price as may be laid 
down from time to time by the Company for each Token Card sold. 
Failure to do so will disqualify the bookseller from participation in the Book 
Token Scheme. 

4. VALUE OF TOKEN STAMPS 

Token Stamps are supplied in denominations of 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
1 os. 6d., 12s. 6d., 2is., or such other values as may from time to time be 
agreed upon by the Company. 

5. METHOD OF ISSUE 

The issuing bookseller must fill in particulars on the Token Card and 
affix the stamp in accordance with the following instructions— 

The name and address of the issuing bookseller must be printed, written 
or stamped in the space indicated on the Token Card and the date of issue 
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entered in the space provided. The Token Stamp affixed by the issuing 
bookseller must not be marked in any way by him. 

More than one stamp may be affixed to one Token Card to make up a 
composite price, but care should be used to leave the serial numbers 
clearly visible. It is not sufficient to pin or clip the stamps to the 
card. 

6. STAMPS ON SALE OR RETURN 

Token stamps are supplied on sale or return to booksellers whose appli¬ 
cation to open an account has been approved by the Company. In all 
other cases they are supplied for cash. Stamps on sale or return remain the 
property of the Company and must be paid for if lost. The right to receive 
stamps on sale or return may be withdrawn if in the opinion of the Directors 
of the Company the bookseller’s transactions become unsatisfactory; he 
will then only be supplied with stamps for cash less the discount ruling at 
the date of purchase. The Directors may at their discretion authorise the 
recall, collection or inspection of stocks of Token Stamps already supplied 
on sale or return, and it is a condition of the supply of Token Stamps on 
sale or return that the bookseller must permit the authorised representative 
of the Company to inspect and/or collect stocks of Token Stamps at any 
time during business hours on being given reasonable notice of his intention 
so to do. 

It is in the common interest that Token Stamps should be placed in 
the charge of a responsible person and the serial numbers recorded on 
receipt of stamps from the Company. All stamps and books of stamps should 
be sold in strictly numerical order: complications in the accounts of the 
Company are liable to arise if this instruction is not carefully followed. 

7. CANCELLATION OF EXCHANGED STAMPS 

Tokens presented for exchange must be cancelled by the exchanging 
bookseller. 

Book Tokens which do not bear the issuing bookseller’s name should not 
be exchanged without reference to the Company. 

The exchanging bookseller must write or stamp his name and address 
across the Token Stamps in such a manner as not to obliterate the serial 
numbers and it is recommended that this should be done daily. 

In his own interests a bookseller should beware of accepting large 
numbers of Tokens from unknown persons without verification by the 
Company. 

8. VALIDITY OF EXCHANGE 

Book Tokens are now valid for exchange for twelve months after 
the date of issue. Book Tokens whose validity has expired may be renewed; 
but such renewal is entirely at the discretion of the Company on special 
application being made to them. 

The twelve months period of validity applies to all Tokens 
although some of the older designs say six months. 
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Expired Book Tokens should be referred to the Company; but where 
the period of validity has been only slightly exceeded, and the customer 
is known to the bookseller, such tokens may be accepted, at the bookseller’s 
discretion, without reference to the Company. 

9. LOST TOKENS 

Tokens lost by purchasers or recipients may be replaced only at the 
discretion of the Company. 

No claims for such replacements will be entertained until twelve months 
have elapsed from the date of issue. 

10. OFFICIAL TOKEN CARD ONLY 

Token Stamps must only be used on the Token Cards issued by the 
Company. Stamps only, or stamps affixed to any other description of card 
or paper, are not valid for exchange. 

N.B.—Any breach of this rule will involve the issuing bookseller 
in a special fee of as. 6d. for every Token so presented for credit. 

11. BOOK TOKENS USED AS SCHOOL PRIZES 

When Book Tokens are bought by Schools for use as prizes, and a 
certificate is obtained from the Headmaster or bursar to the effect that 
they will be so used, Token Cards may, as a concession, be sold at 1 d. each, 
or such other price as the Company may from time to time determine. 
Booksellers will be credited with the difference in price of the cards so 
supplied on production of the certificate referred to above. 

12 . EXCHANGEABLE ONLY FOR BOOKS 

Tokens are exchangeable only for books. They may not be exchanged 
wholly or partly for other goods, or for cash or for a library subscription or 
for subscriptions to periodicals: they cannot be placed to the credit of an 
account for books already supplied. If a bookseller wishes, he may accept 
Tokens in exchange for second-hand books. 

If a customer wishes to hand in Book Tokens without at that time 
ordering specific books, the value of the Tokens should not be credited 
to the customer’s account. A special register of such Book Tokens should 
be kept against which subsequent purchases may be placed, or a credit 
note, exchangeable for books only, may be issued to the Customer. 

Where the purchase price of books given in exchange for Tokens 
exceeds the face value of Tokens, the balance collected in cash is no 
concern of the Company. 

13. ACCOUNTS 

Booksellers shall account to the Company for sales and exchanges of 
Tokens in such form and at such periods as shall from time to time be 
prescribed by the Company. Booksellers who fail to render their accounts 
within seven days after the second application shall be liable to be regarded 
as unsatisfactory in their transactions (see Rule 6). 

The Summary and Statement of Account (Form “A”) is normally 
made up four times a year at the following dates: 31st January, 31st 
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March, 30th June, 30th September. The bookseller must complete the 
Form “A” in accordance with the instructions thereon and return it 
without delay to the Company. At each accounting details of stock 
must be recorded in the space provided, even though no sales have been 
made during that period. Letters, etc., giving particulars of sales and/or 
exchanges are not sufficient. Only signed copies of the official Form 
(Form “A”) will be accepted. Additional copies of Form “A” may be 
had on application to the Company. 

14. REMITTANCE OF CASH DIFFERENCES 

Where the net value of the Tokens sold plus net charges for stamps, etc., 
exceeds the net value of the Tokens exchanged the difference is due to the 
Company and the remittance must be sent with the account. Where the 
net value of Tokens exchanged exceeds that of Tokens sold plus net charges 
the Company will issue a cheque to the bookseller. 

15. EXTRA CHARGES 

Booksellers who are not participators in the Company’s scheme will be 
charged a fee of 6d. for every Stamp when claiming settlement, such 
settlement will also be subject to a deduction of the discount due to the 
issuing bookseller. This shall apply both to members and non-members of 
The Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland. The exchanging 
bookseller is not permitted to deduct from the value of the Token any sum 
by way of compensation for the issuing bookseller’s share of discount 
remitted to the Company or for any other reason whatsoever. Customers 
are entitled to receive a book or books to the full face value of the Token. 

16. RETURN OF STAMPS WHERE BUSINESS CHANGES HANDS 

Where a bookselling business ceases to exist or changes hands or goes into 
liquidation or on the occasion of the death of the proprietor all unsold 
stocks of Token Stamps must be returned to the Company if they are held 
on sale or return. Fresh stocks will not be issued to the successor(s) until 
confirmation has been obtained from The Booksellers Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

17. PRIVATE GIFT VOUCHER SCHEMES 

Any firm operating a private voucher scheme can also participate in the 
scheme operated by Book Tokens Ltd. subject to their co-operation as follows— 

(a) The word “token” shall not be used in connection with the operation 
of any private scheme, nor appear in the advertising material or 
publicity connected therewith. 

( b ) The design of the voucher or receipt used in such scheme, and the 
wording thereon, shall not be a colourable imitation of the general 
design and wording of the cards issued by Book Tokens Ltd. 

(1 c ) Where such private vouchers are issued they shall not be on sale in 
the book department. In the case of small mixed businesses where 
there is no separate book department or manager an exception is 
made on the understanding that due and sufficient interest in the 
welfare of Book Tokens is taken. 
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BOOK AGENT’S LICENCE 


Name 

Business name (if any) 

Business Address 

having applied for recognition as a Book Agent, and having given the 
undertaking printed on the back of this Licence, is hereby authorised to 
purchase new books, for resale to the public at the full published price, 
from the following bookseller, viz.— 


and the said bookseller is hereby authorised to allow the said book agent 
an allowance not exceeding fifty per centum of the retail discount given to 
the bookseller by the publisher in respect of each new book supplied to the 
book agent, BUT ONLY during the period for which this Licence is valid, 
and so long as the Licensee observes the conditions of his undertaking. 

It is a condition of the granting of this Licence that it may be revoked 
at any time by the Publishers Association upon reason being given and 
upon their giving written notice by the hand of their Secretary to the parties 
named herein. But unless revoked on account of any action which the 
Publishers Association or the Joint Advisory Committee consider to be a 
breach of its terms and/or conditions three months* notice shall be given to 
the Licensee. 


For and on behalf of the Publishers 
Association 


Secretary 


Date of Issue, 
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UNDERTAKING 

This Licence is granted in consideration of an undertaking by the 
Licensee— 

(i) not to offer for sale or to sell any new book or books at less than 
the full published price, whether net or non-net, either directly or 
indirectly or by way of settlement discount except as provided in 
the note to this undertaking; 

(ii) to charge in full for any special services rendered in connection with 
the sale of any new book, such as postage or re-binding; 

(iii) not to ask for or to accept any allowance upon new books except 
from the Bookseller named upon this Licence or upon any endorse¬ 
ment thereof. 

(Note: To traders overseas, providing they are buying for re-sale and 
undertake to observe Clauses (i) and (ii) of the above undertaking, a Book 
Agent may make an allowance not exceeding five per cent off the full 
English published prices.) 

I/WE accept the terms and conditions of this Licence and undertake 
that they shall be observed in all dealings under its authority. 

Signature of Licensee . 

{in full) 

Business name (if any) . 

Business address . 


Date 
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QUANTITY BOOK BUYING SCHEME 

When completed this form should be forwarded to :— 

The Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 

14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i. 

THE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
ALLOWANCE FOR QUANTITY ORDERS 
(See notes overleaf) 

// We (name of customer) . 


of 


wish to purchase from (name and address of bookseller) 


copies of 


published by . 

at . (price), for the purpose of :— 


II We hereby undertake , and give the above named bookseller my lour assurance that , if an 
allowance is made , the books will be distributed by me I us without charge or other consideration , 
that they will not be used for any purpose other than that stated above , and that they will not 
be offered for sale nor retained for my lour own use. 

Date . Signed . 

Note: This undertaking cannot be considered as covering any repeat order for 
the same book. A fresh undertaking must be given for every such repeat order. 

To be completed by the Bookseller 

A discount of 10 per cent has been allowed by me on the above order 

* Signed . 

Firm . 


Date . 
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EXPLANATION OF QUANTITY BOOK 
BUYING SCHEME 

ALLOWANCE FOR QUANTITY ORDERS 


The Quantity Book Buying scheme was introduced by the Publishers 
Association and the Booksellers Association on October ist, 1937, and was 
simplified into this present form by agreement between the Councils of the 
two Associations in December 1951. The scheme is intended to cover 
orders for large quantities of single titles (not quantities of assorted titles) 
which a person or body may wish to order from a bookseller as an excep¬ 
tional matter to give away in connection with his or their business or for 
philanthropic or propaganda purposes. It is permissible for the bookseller 
concerned, provided that he is satisfied that the above conditions will be 
fulfilled and has received the necessary undertaking from the customer on 
the form overleaf, to allow the customer a concession of 10 per cent on the 
particular order in question. 

A “large quantity” has been defined by the two Associations as an order 
for at least twelve copies of one title, the total value of which is not less than 
£25. 

This scheme does not apply to those who need and must purchase individual 
books in considerable numbers or assorted books of considerable aggregate 
value, e.g. a Bank requiring a quantity of a reference book, or any type 
of educational institution or teacher needing books for prizes or class use. 
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COURSES OF TRAINING 

The Education Board of the Booksellers Association organizes 
training courses for assistants and others. Six courses are in 
operation each leading to a certificate examination. The 
subjects are— 

1. History of English Literature. 

2. Bookshop Practice. 

3. Development of English Literature. 

4. Bibliography. 

5. Twentieth-century Literature. 

6. Bookshop Management. 

Diploma in Bookselling 

Students may take individual courses to suit their require¬ 
ments. Those who take all six courses and obtain all six 
certificates may apply for the award of the Diploma in Book¬ 
selling of the Booksellers Association. Branch lecture courses 
are organized in London and certain provincial centres, the 
courses usually running from September to April. Corres¬ 
pondence courses, which are organized and supervised by 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford, may be commenced at any time and the 
lessons can be worked weekly, fortnightly or monthly, according 
to the amount of time the student can devote to his studies. 
Full particulars of the syllabuses and examination regulations 
are published in Training for the Retail Book Trade , which may 
be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, The Booksellers Association, 14 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i. Students wishing to take 
correspondence courses should apply to The Principal, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. 

Regulations for the Award of the Diploma 

1. Candidates who wish to apply for the Diploma in Book¬ 
selling must obtain an application form from the Booksellers 
Association. 

2. There is no age limit. 
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3. No examination qualifications are required other than 
the six certificates awarded by the Education Board of the 
Association. 

4. Candidates who are Arts Graduates in English Literature 
of an approved British or Dominion University will be granted 
exemption from the examinations for the three certificates in 
English Literature. 

5. Candidates must have had at least two years’ experience in 
a bookshop in membership with the Booksellers Association 
or themselves be Associate Members. 

6. Presentation of Diplomas will take place each year. 
Successful candidates will be notified of the date of the presenta¬ 
tion. If a candidate is unable to be present the Diploma will 
be forwarded by post immediately after the presentation 
ceremony. 

7. Overseas students should apply to the Secretary of the 
Education Board for the regulations governing applicants who 
work in bookshops outside the area covered by the Booksellers 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 

8. Candidates obtaining two certificates with Distinction in 
Literature and two certificates with Distinction in Trade 
Subjects will have the words “With Honours” added to their 
Diploma. 

Examination Regulations 

Candidates who wish to qualify for the Diploma in Book¬ 
selling must pass the Board’s Examination in the necessary 
subjects. 

1. Candidates shall not be permitted to enter the examination 
unless they have attained the age of seventeen years on the 
first day of the examination. 

2. Candidates are not required to have passed any other 
examination, but they will be expected to have reached 
General Certificate standard in education. 

3. Candidates must have followed a course of study approved 
by the Education Board, such as— 

(1) lecture courses organized by branches of the Book¬ 
sellers Association; 

(2) the authorized correspondence courses as provided 

by Wolsey Hall, Oxford; 
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(3) courses organized by the Association of Assistant 

Librarians; 

(4) courses leading to an Arts degree of an approved 

British or Dominion university. 

Candidates may submit to the Education Board, for their 
approval, evidence of having taken similar courses. Such 
evidence must reach the Secretary of the Board at least eight 
weeks before the date at which the candidates propose to sit 
for the examination. 

4. Examinations will be held twice a year in January and 
May in London, and at such other centres as may be decided 
upon. Intending candidates will be informed of the nearest 
centre on making application to sit for the examinations. 

5. Candidates may sit for two certificates (one Literature 
and one Trade) but not more than two at any one examination. 

6. Application to sit for an examination must be made on 
the official form at least four weeks before the date of the 
examination and accompanied by an examination fee of 10s. 
for each certificate examination . Candidates who are employees 
of Members of the Association or who are themselves Associate 
Members of the Association will be admitted to the examina¬ 
tions at a reduced fee of 5s. for each certificate examination. 

7. Applications will be accepted up to two weeks before the 
examination on payment of a late fee of 2s. 6d. 

8. The examination paper for each certificate will consist 
of six questions of which four must be answered in hours. 

9. Candidates who reach a certain standard will be awarded 
a Pass with Distinction. Candidates obtaining two certificates 
with Distinction in Literature and two certificates with Dis¬ 
tinction in Trade Subjects will have the words “With Honours” 
added to their Diplomas. 

10. Candidates will be examined under numbers and 
examiners will not know the identity of the candidate whose 
papers they mark. 

11. Candidates will be notified of the result of their examina¬ 
tion by post, and a notice will appear in the Trade Press. 

12. Candidates who fail to pass an examination may sit for 
the same subject at any subsequent examination, without 
necessarily taking the course again. 

13. Candidates who are prevented by illness from sitting 
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for an examination after having completed their application 
may sit at a subsequent examination providing that a doctor’s 
certificate reaches the Secretary of the Education Board three 
days before the examination. Fees are not returnable. 

14. Students called up for National Service before com¬ 
pleting a course are eligible to sit for the examination in the 
subject which they were studying at that time. 

Syllabuses for Certificate Examinations 

1. History of English Literature. Candidates will be expected 
to have a clear understanding of the background history of 
English Literature from earliest times to the present day, and 
some knowledge of English Social History. Detailed knowledge 
of particular works will not be expected but the candidate 
should be familiar with the great classics of English Literature. 
The examination will aim at testing the general knowledge and 
literary background of the candidate. 

2. Book Trade Practice and Book Production. Candidates will 
be expected to have a knowledge of the history, structure, and 
organization of the trade; understand the organization of a 
bookshop; how stock is obtained and sold; the necessary 
records in buying and selling transactions; how stock is 
classified and displayed; salesmanship; sales promotion. 
Candidates will be expected to understand the elementary 
principles of papermaking and bookbinding. 

3. Development of English Literature . Candidates will be 
expected to understand the development of poetry, prose, and 
drama from the earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. No specific works will be set but there must be 
evidence that the candidate has read widely and intelligently 
and is familiar with the major classics and those writers whose 
work has influenced the development of our literature. 

4. Bibliography. Candidates will be expected to have a 
knowledge of books as a source of culture and as a method of 
acquiring knowledge; to know how to obtain books on any 
subject on loan or for resale; to be familiar with the more 
important reference books normally handled by the bookseller 
and to have a more detailed knowledge of the chief books in at 
least two branches of study. 

5. Twentieth-century Literature . Candidates will be expected 
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to have a knowledge of Modem English Literature from the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century to the present day; what 
it owes to native tradition and foreign influences. A detailed 
knowledge over a wide field will not be expected but the 
candidate should be acquainted with the major modern works, 
traditional or experimental, and with the masterpieces of 
foreign literature which are well known in English translation. 
Knowledge of important modern English works in biography, 
history and travel will also be expected. 

6 . Bookshop Management . Candidates will be expected to 
have a clear understanding of Trade Regulations and Trade 
Practice; of how a bookshop is organized and managed; 
including book-keeping, economics of the trade, stock control, 
staff control, buying, sales promotion, stocktaking, the balance 
sheet, and the function of the bookseller in the community. 
There will be a compulsory question on book-keeping and a 
compulsory question on the Net Book Agreement. 

National Retail Distribution Certificate 

The scheme for the National Retail Distribution Certificate 
has been organized by the Retail Distributors Association 
and approved by the Ministry of Education, with the object 
of improving the standard of education in the retail trades, 
therefore those intending to make a career in the book-trade 
and who wish to study and train for ultimate management of 
a bookshop or for an executive post in a departmental store, 
special courses of study have been arranged. 

The possession of a National Retail Distribution Certificate 
may in time become a necessity for advancement to the higher 
posts, but in any case it is certain that the training provided is 
invaluable. 

Details of the course are obtainable in booklet form and 
applications should be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Education, Curzon Street, London, W. 1. Booksellers’ assistants 
may, however, prefer to make first inquiries through the 
Booksellers Association where the Assistant Secretary of Educa¬ 
tion is an authority on this and for all educational courses for 
booksellers. 

The course is of three years’ duration and attendance at an 
approved technical college for six hours a week is necessary. 
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The following is extracted from the regulations— 

1. Entry to the Course. It is assumed that students entering 
the course will normally have attended a secondary school 
up to the age of sixteen. Younger students will be expected 
to take a preliminary course comprising English, Calculations, 
and Geography, before admission. Older students must 
satisfy the principal of the college providing the course as to 
their ability to profit by it. 

2. Course of Instruction . The normal course of instruction 
will be a three-year course, involving a minimum of 150 hours 
a year. The course may be organized either as an evening 
course or as a part-time day and evening course. 

3. Curriculum. The subjects included in the course are as 


follows— 

First Tear Hours per 

week 

English I ....... 1 

Commercial Geography . . . . .1 

Accounts for Retailers I . . . . .1 

Organization of Retail Distribution I . .1 

Commodity Subject (Bookselling) . . .2 


4. Examination. The examination of students at the end of 
the first and second years of the course will be undertaken by 
the college providing the course or by a regional examining 
union. The examination at the end of the third year of the 
course will be conducted by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and will comprise— 

(i) A three-hour written paper on the commodity subject 
(Bookselling). (Separate papers will be set in the 
commodify subject.) 

(ii) A three-hour paper on Accounts for Retailers. 

(iii) A three-hour paper on the Organization of Retail 
Distributors. 

(iv) A three-hour paper on the elective subject taken by the 
student in the third year, i.e. Display or Elements of 
English Law or Elementary Statistics. 

Note. The third-year examination will not include a paper 
on English. 

Students must take all four papers at one and the same 
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examination. The examiners may, if they wish, ask for the 
notebooks compiled by students or other evidence of work 
done during the course to be forwarded for inspection. 

5. Notification of Examination Results . Notification of the 
results of the third-year examination showing whether students 
have passed or failed in the examination as a whole, and if 
successful, whether they have been awarded “distinction” in 
any subject, will be sent to the local secretary of the examination 
centre for transmission to the principal of the college. 

6. Award of the National Retail Distribution Certificate . Students 
who pass the whole of the third-year examination and comply 
with the rules of the Ministry of Education Joint Committee 
on the National Retail Distribution Certificate concerning 
attendance at an approved course and the passing of college 
or regional examinations will be eligible for the award of the 
National Retail Distribution Certificate. Applications for the 
award of this certificate must be made by the principal of the 
college providing the course to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Education, Curzon Street, London, W.i. 

Syllabus for Commodity Subject Number 8 

Half the time in each year should be allotted to Literature. This part of the course 
is not intended to be a study of English Literature on traditional lines, but rather 
an outline, for the practical purposes of bookselling, of the chronology and sequence 
of authors and their works, and of the characteristics of past and contemporary 
movements and fashions in literature. Each student should be provided with a reading 
list, and should be trained to read regularly and quickly, and to give orally a brief 
summary of the theme and outstanding characteristics of the books read. 

First Year 
Section A 

1. Outline History of English Literature. Main trends in English Literature 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of the Nineteenth Century. Changing 
social conditions and their effects on Literature. Anglo-Saxon times to 
Chaucer. The Fifteenth Century. Renaissance and Reformation. The 
Elizabethans. Cavaliers and Puritans. The Restoration. The Eighteenth 
Century. The Romantic Revival. The Victorian Era. 

Section B 

2. Outline of Book Production and Distribution. Brief history of book pro¬ 
duction from early times to the present day. The stages a modern book 
passes through before it reaches the reader: the author; the publisher; 
the typographer; the illustrator; the printer; the binder; the bookseller; 
the librarian. 
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Second Year 
Section A 

3. The Development of English Literature to the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
Poetry: Narrative poetry from the Anglo-Saxons to Tennyson. Lyric 

poetry from the Renaissance to the end of the Nineteenth Century. Philo¬ 
sophic and didactic poetry from John Donne to Matthew Arnold. 

Drama: From the earliest times to Shakespeare. Elizabethan drama, 
including Shakespeare. Drama from the Restoration to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Prose: Including essays, travel and biography, from Malory to Defoe. 
The authorised and other versions of the Bible. Prose from the Restoration 
to the end of the Nineteenth Century. 

Fiction: From Defoe to Dickens. 

Section B 

4. The Organization of the Bookshop . Incoming stock. Classification. 
Reference books and publishers* lists. Trade practice. Net book agree¬ 
ment. Customers’ orders. Circulating library practice. Service to the 
occasional customer. Window and interior displays. 

Third Year 
Section A 

5. Twentieth Century English Literature . 

Poetry: From Bridges to the present time. Traditional poetry. Experi¬ 
ments in form and content. 

Drama: Introduction of naturalism and social themes. The Repertory 
Movement. Drama between the wars. Poetic drama. 

Fiction: From Dickens to the present time. Novels of character. Experi¬ 
ments in form and matter. 

Prose: Victorian and modern prose compared. The modern approach 
to the writing of Travel and Biography. 

Section B 

6. Outline of Modem Techniques in Book Production. Paper making. 
Printing. Design in typography and bookbinding, recent tendencies. 
Illustrations. Bookbinding. 

7. The public library services. Children’s books. Maps and atlases 
for students, motorists, ramblers and others, H.M. Stationery Office, a 
brief account of its functions and publications. 

8. Special service to individual customers and institutions. Book lists, 
Book displays for conferences and lectures. 

9. Methods of buying. Publishers’ lists. Trade journals. Book reviews. 
Publishers’ representatives. Forthcoming publications. Level stock. 
Publishers’ terms. The wholesaler and his function. Stock control and 
stocktaking. Disposal of over-stock. 

10. The bookshop and the community. 
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EXPLANATION 


163 BfjXggjg (Dr. Charles, Senr. 1 726—1814)_ 

a.l.s. a pp^Jto 7 , to J. C. Walker, the Irish antiquary* _| 
From Chelsea College, with/and seal. June,^ij8^ 

An extremely interesting and important letter. 


yean he has been s^jjlosely engaged in writing this 
book that letters have been n^&ected. “ Those 
historic^ labours which have occupied my leisure and 
thoughts for so long are now ter^nated, and my two 
final volumes were published the last day of Aprilj 
They /are /of ^so ^/enormous [a /size, /that^a(long 
Chapter on National Music , with which I intended to 
conclude the work, was necessarily -wm— noo ew o ri ly 
suppressed^ 

£*Your last favour . . . did not come to my hands till 
the 28th. of M(v£l the very day on which I was sending 
to the press the last proof of a new edition of my first 
vol. which contains a de s cripti on of the plates that 
represent the instruments' of the ancients. And in 
exa mining PI. V I ... I found there would be aj^chc 
for ^e little Ap ollo on the ancient Gem, with which 
you have honoured me^ (^th a drawing. I shall 
therefore add it to that plate- [Besides these additions 
to the plates, several corrections, and, 1 hope, improve¬ 
ments have been made, among which, is that incorpora i 
ting additional notes in the Text. This new edition 
will be publ^:d with all possible speed, as I have not 
a single copy of the first edition of this volume left . .V 
etc., etc. All refers, of course, to the History A 
of Music , 

164 BYRON (John), the narrative ok 
honourable john byron (Commodore in a I^Latc 
Expedition round the World). Containing An Account 
J/of the Great Distresses Suffered by Himself and Hu 

Companions on the Coast of Patagonia. From the^ 
1740 till their Arrival in England l 1746^. . . Written 
by Himself, and now First Publisned. Baker and Lei 
gh\eU., 1768. 

First edition, frontispiece, @>ntemporary calf, 8vo. 

f— “1 £*/-/- 

THOMAS CARLYLE. J 

iff IRELAND AND THE BRITISH CHIEF GOVERNoj. 

Bungay : John Childs & Son , 1848. (firs] ) edition, a 
single leaf, as issued, 8vo. £3/-/- 

Dyer, p. 219, records the inclusion of this essay in 
“ Rescued Essays ” and says that it was issue^ 
separately but he was unable to ( |ound )a copy and says 
that the British Museum has <fo record of the separate 
issue. It appearedy/as [a] half-penny pamphlet. 


capitals, 
rang*. 
mission, 
close up. 
transpose, 
space down, 
broken Utter, 
wrong fount, 
turn letter. 
full stop, 
equal space, 
italics. 
doubU. 
run on. 

lower case. 

let word remain, 
insert Uad. 
insert n. 
straighten tine, 
not full stop, 
new paragraph. 

insert hyphen. 

transpose Utters, 
insert apostrophe. 

Jill line. 

small capitals. 
deUte. 

take out Uad. 

range lines, 
omission . 

insert in and comma, 
avoid bad break. 

lower case. 

centre line, 
insert> 6 $ and a. 
roman type, 
bold type. 

insert d. 

? to author, 
insert n. 
quotation marks. 


This page of a catalogue with proof corrections was specially prepared for this 
book by Messrs. Harding & Curtis Ltd., the catalogue printers of Somerset Hall, 
Bath, to whom acknowledgment is made. 
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BOOKSHOP ASSISTANTS’ WAGES 

Under the Wages Councils Acts the minimum wages to be 
paid to assistants in the retailing of books, and the holidays 
with pay, are fixed. They are arranged by the Retail Book¬ 
selling and Stationery Wages Council (Great Britain). 

All employers should obtain copies 1 of the Orders as failure 
to comply with them renders an employer liable to prosecution. 
“Notices issued by the Wages Council must be posted up and 
kept posted up in the premises where they can conveniently 
be read by the workers. Penalty for non-compliance—a fine 
not exceeding £20.” 

Booksellers frequently find the Wages Councils Act difficult 
to interpret, but the Wages Inspectors of the Ministry of 
Labour and the local employment exchanges will be found 
most useful in giving guidance in case of difficulty. The rules 
on holidays with pay, for instance, are rather complicated by 
the fact that payments for holidays are due between 1st April 
and 31st October but employees qualify for such payments by service 
up to 1st April. There are other clauses, however, regarding 
holidays which employers must understand if they are to 
avoid costly error. Part-time assistants also come within the 
scope of these orders. 

The Statutory Minimum Remuneration payable to assistants 
varies according to sex, age, and location. The wage tables are 
given under three areas: London Area; Provincial “A” 
Area; Provincial “B” Area. (Definitions of these Areas are 
included in the Order.) 

Shop managers and manageresses come within the scope of 
the Order, as do other workers including cleaners, messengers, 
and porters. 

“Application may be made to a Wages Council for a permit 
authorizing the employment at less than the statutory minimum 
remuneration of any worker who on account of infirmity or 
physical incapacity, is unable to earn the statutory minirtium.” 

1 Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office 
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Unless the incapacitated or infirm worker is the holder of a 
“permit” he is legally entitled to the full statutory minimum 
remuneration. 

Beginners (i.e., new entrants to the trade) over 18 years of 
age may for a period of one year be paid 15 per cent less than 
the minimum rate for more experienced assistants (see the 
Official Tables). 

Overtime rates are laid down in the Order. Both employers 
and workers are represented on the Wages Council. The 
Booksellers Association is represented by a number of delegates, 
and other bodies such as the National Chamber of Trade, the 
Multiple Shops Federation, Antiquarian Booksellers Associa¬ 
tion, Retail Distributive Association, and the Stationers 
Association are also represented. There are also independent 
observers whose votes are important in the event of disagree¬ 
ment between the two sides—the employers and the workers. 

Wages Councils are statutory bodies established under the 
Wages Council Act, 1945. One of the main functions of a 
wages council is to prepare and submit to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service proposals for the fixing of the 
statutory minimum remuneration to be paid, “and also the 
holidays to be allowed, and holiday remuneration to be paid 
by employers.” 

Note. This chapter does not purport to be a full statement of 
the legal position of the Wages Council Orders affecting 
booksellers. 
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BOOK CLUBS 


General Book Clubs 

Book Club, The, W. & G. Foyle, 125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 

Companion Book Club (Odhams Press, Ltd.), 10-14 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2. 

Readers’ Union, 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 

Universal Book Club, Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., Hutchinson 
House, Stratford Place, London, W.i. 

World Books (The Reprint Society), 22 Golden Square, 
London, W.i. 

Specialized Book Clubs 

Accountants’ Book Club Ltd., Spencer House, South Place, 
London, E.C.2. 

Country Book Club, Readers Union, Ltd., 38 William IV 
Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 

Folio Society, The, 10 Ryder Street, London, S.W.i (Fine 
Editions). 

National Book Association, 5-6 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, 
E.C.4 (specializes in travel, history, biography, and 
world affairs). 

Psychic Book Club, 48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 

Religious Book Club, Student Christian Movement Press, 
56-8 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 

Sportsmans’ Book Club, The Idehurst Press, 37-8 St. 
Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4. 

Theatre Book Club, 48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 

Book Clubs run by W. & G. Foyle; 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2 

Art Book Club. 

Catholic Book Club. 

Children’s Book Club. 
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Classics Book Club. 

Garden Book Club. 

Religious Book Club, 

Right Book Club. 

Scientific Book Club. 

Thriller Book Club. 

Travel Book Club. 

Western Book Club 
Woman’s Book Club. 

Children's Book Clubs 

Children’s Book Club, W. & G. Foyle, 125 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. 
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IMPORTANT ADDRESSES 

Antiquarian Booksellers Association, The; 15 Orange Street, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: Whitehall 2768 
Book Auction Records (Henry Stevens, Sons, and Stiles); 39 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.i. Telephone: Museum 
0843 

Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland; 14 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.i. Telephone: 
Sloane 6331 and 6373. 

Book Centre Ltd.; North Circular Road, Neasden, London, 
N.W.10. Telephone: Willesden 2252 and 2019 
Book Tokens Ltd.; the address is the same as that of the 
Booksellers Association. Telephone: Sloane 9258 
Bookseller , The (published by J. Whitaker & Sons Ltd.); 
Editorial and publishing office, 13 Bedford Place, London, 
W.C.i. Telephone: Museum 4748 
Bookmarket, The; 180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone: Kensington 5081. (Books for sale, medium for 
the Antiquarian trade) 

British Council, The; 3 Hanover Street, London, W.i. 
Telephone: Grosvenor 8011 

Clique, The; 180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Telephone: 

Kensington 5081 (the Antiquarian Booksellers’ medium) 
Commercial Libraries Association Ltd.; India House, 84 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

Desiderata ; 6 Vigo Street, London, W.i. Telephone: Regent 
4211-2-3 ( a weekly publication providing a link between 
library and bookseller) 

Hodgsons; 115 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 

Holborn 2135 (Auctioneers of Libraries and Rare Books) 
Library Association, The; Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.i. Telephone: Euston 5856 
National Book League, The; 7 Albemarle Street, London, 
W.i. Telephone: Regent 1201-5 
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News and Book Trade Review ; 15 Charterhouse Street, London, 
E.C.i. Telephone: Holborn 9127 
Publishers Association of Great Britain and Ireland; 19 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. Telephone: Langham 
6321-4 

Publishers ’ Circular , The; 171 High Street, Beckenham, Kent. 
Telephone: Beckenham 5350 (the full title is The Publishers’ 
Circular and Booksellers Record) 

Richmond Towers Ltd.; 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 
Telephone: Museum 1794-5 (Printing and Advertising 
Agents) 

Society of Authors, The; 84 Drayton Gardens, London, 
S.W.10. Telephone: Fremantle 6642 
Society of Bookmen, The (Hon. Sec. George Kamm, Pan 
Books Ltd.); 8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.i. Telephone: 
Sloane 9881-2 

Sotheby & Co.; 34 New Bond Street, London, W.i. Telephone: 

Regent 6545 (Auctioneers of Books, Works of Art, etc.) 
Stationers’ Association; 160 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.i. Telephone: Temple Bar 0518 
Wages Boards and Councils, Wages Council; Ebury Bridge 
House, Ebury Bridge Road, London, S.W.i. Telephone: 
Sloane 9661 

Whitaker, J. & Sons Ltd.; 13 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.i. Telephone: Museum 4748 
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GLOSSARY OF TRADE TERMS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 

Addenda: (plural of addendum) additional material supplied in a 
book usually to correct mistakes or to bring matter up to date. 

Ad hoc: special, arranged for a special purpose. 

Appendix: (plural appendixes) supplementary material to the 
text of a book. 

B.A.: The Booksellers Association. 

Belles-lettres: writings of a literary kind. 

Blurb: the publishers’ sales-description of a book, usually 
printed on the jackets and mostly eulogistic. 

Book club: members agree to purchase books selected or issued 
for a period. Terms vary. Enrolments are accepted by 
most booksellers. 

Bookplate: not to be confused with “plates” which are separate 
pages of illustrations in a book. A bookplate is usually one 
sheet of paper, pasted inside front cover, containing a 
coat-of-arms, the name of the owner, or identifying the 
book with a special library or collection. 

Bowdlerize: to take from the original text objectionable words 
or morally objectionable elements. Thomas Bowdler, from 
whose name the word is derived, issued in 1818 an edition 
of Shakespeare omitting words and expressions “which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family.” 

B.P.R.A.: Book Publishers’ Representatives Association. 

Circa: literally means “about.” It is used by antiquarian 
booksellers in their catalogues when exact date is unknown 
but an approximate one is given, as circa 1756. 

CL: cloth binding, understood where no specification is made. 

Colophon: an inscription or device identifying the publishing 
house. 

Edition: the whole printing issued at one time from the same 
type (see Impression). A first edition is a book from the 
first printing. A book from a second printing is a second 
impression. 
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Ed.: editor, edited by. 

Endpapers: blank leaves, sometimes of coloured or decorative 
paper, at front and end of book. 

Erratum: (plural errata) error in printing. 

Ex-libris: this means literally “from the books” (collection of). 
These words usually appear at the top or foot of a bookplate. 

Ex-library: a second-hand book sold from a circulating library 
or other library. 

Expurgate: to take out objectionable matter from the text 
(see Bowdlerize). 

First edition: (see Edition). 

Fol.: folio size. 

Format: the shape, size, and form of a book. 

Impression: a printing or a reprinting of a book from standing 
type or plates without alteration. If changes are made in 
the text the book is then a New or Revised Edition. 

Imprint: the name and address of publisher or printer, usually 
on title-page, or at the end of the book. 

Jacket: (see Wrapper). 

Journey terms: best terms, higher than usual, given on orders 
received by a publisher’s representative on his personal 
visits. 

Limited edition: usually means a numbered limited edition. 
That is a special printing of which a limited number only 
is made, each bearing a number. The type is destroyed 
when the printing is finished. 

N.B.L.: National Book League. 

Omnibus volume: a thick volume containing several books 
formerly issued separately, or a miscellany. 

On sale or return: unsold stock may be returned for credit (see 
pages 6-7). 

P.A.: The Publishers Association. 

P.C.: The Publishers’ Circular. 

Recto: the front of leaf and right-hand page of a book. 

Remainders: publishers’ surplus stock sold on the understanding 
that it can be offered to the public at less than the original 
published price. 

Royalties: an author’s payment from a publisher on copies sold. 

See safe: copies unsold may be returned for stock. Note differ¬ 
ence between “see safe” and “on sale or return” (see page 6). 
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Signature: a letter or number by which the correct order of 
printed sheets is indicated to the binder (see foot of pages 
5, 21, 37, 53, of this book). 

Spine: the back of a book, not to be confused with the book 
cover. 

Travellers' orders: orders received by publishers’ representatives 
on their personal visits (see Journey Terms). 

Verso: the left-hand page of a book which is naturally the 
back of the leaf. 

Wrapper: dust-jacket or jacket—the paper wrapper round the 
covers of a book. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CATALOGUES OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


A.L.S., contains a signed 
autograph letter 
bdg., binding 
bds., boards 
ch., charts 
col., coloured 
cr. 8vo., crown octavo 
d., diagrams 

d.w. or d/w, with dust-wrapper 

edn., edition 

edit., edited 

facs., facsimile 

figs., figures 

fol., folio 

fr., frontispiece 

ill. or illust., illustrated, 
illustrations 

imp. 8vo., imperial octavo 
1 . or lthr., leather 
l.e., limited edition 
l.s.e., limited signed edition 
M., maps 


Ms., Manuscript 
mint, condition as new 
N.D., no date: this book is 
not dated 
P., portrait 
pi., plates 
pp., pages 

r., r.e., revised; revised 
edition 

roy. 4to., royal quarto 
roy. 8vo., royal octavo 
S., series 

sm. 4to., small quarto 
tabs., tables 
Tr., translation 
i2mo., duodecimo 
i6mo., sexto-decimo 
t.e.g., top edge gilt 
v., very 

v.g., very good condition 
vol., volume 
wrs., wrappers 
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BOOK SIZES 


F’cap 8vo. Foolscap octavo 
Cr. 8vo. Crown octavo 
Demy 8vo. Demy octavo 
Med. 8vo. Medium octavo 
Roy. 8vo. Royal octavo 
F’cap 4to. Foolscap quarto 
Crown 4to. Crown quarto 
Demy 4to. Demy quarto 
Royal 4to. Royal quarto 
Imp. 4to. Imperial quarto 


Size in inches 
{uncut) 

• 6| x 4^ 

• 1 \ x 5 

• 8J x 5f 
■ 9|x 6 
.10 x 6| 
. 8i x 6| 
. 10 x 71 
. n\ x 8| 

. I2| X 10 
.15 XII 


II—(B.542) 
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PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 

THE BOOKSELLERS* PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

The Institution was established in 1837 to provide a fund for the tem¬ 
porary assistance of the members, their widows and children, for the 
permanent assistance of members and their widows, and to make grants of 
money towards the funeral expenses of members, their wives or widows 
and their children when in adverse circumstances. 

Membership is open to Booksellers and Publishers who for not less than 
one year have carried on business within 15 miles of the General Post 
Office; and to their Assistants who have been in the Trade two years 
immediately preceding their application for admission, one of which must 
have been in the same situation and within 15 miles of the General Post 
Office. 

By joining the Institution members are able to secure for themselves 
and their dependents, when in adverse circumstances, all the benefits 
provided for in the rules. 

Membership is not forfeited by leaving London, by going abroad, or 
even by leaving the trade. 

All assistance is given privately. No names are published. 

Several cottages at the Booksellers’ Retreat, Abbots Langley, are available 
(as vacancies occur) for aged members, with Garden Produce, Coal, 
Electric Light and Medical Attendance free, in addition to an Annuity. 

Free Medical Advice is given to members and their wives by the Honorary 
Medical Officers. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, F. D. Sanders, 
19 Bedford Square, London, W.G.i. Telephone: Langham 6321-4. 

NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

Founded in 1902 with the object of relieving cases of distress among 
persons engaged in the Book Trade in any part of great Britain, it has 
performed most useful work. 

The annual subscription is very small, with an entrance fee of is. 
Life membership, £5. 

In 1927 a scheme for the provision of Pensions at age 65 was inaugurated. 
The contributions are small, and there are no irksome restrictions. The 
scheme is adaptable for firms large or small, as well as individuals. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. D. Fairley, 
F.C.I.S., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Tel.: City 4555. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS 5 CLEARING HOUSE 

The purpose of the Booksellers 5 Clearing House is to save the 
bookseller first money, second time, and third envelopes. It 
is a simple method of paying the accounts of publishers and 
wholesalers in on,e sum regularly each month. Money is 
saved because the bookseller has to write out one cheque only to 
pay all accounts settled through the Clearing House, so 2d. is 
saved on every cheque which would otherwise have to be 
drawn and 2\d. postage is saved on every transaction which 
would otherwise have been posted in a separate envelope. It 
is not possible to estimate the value of time saved in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence but that is an important item to 
be taken into account, and if hundreds of envelopes are saved 
annually that, too, is a consideration. The Clearing House 
makes a charge of 2d. for each account received for settlement 
from the bookseller, which balances out that saved on each 
cheque. Therefore, excluding time and envelopes, a net 
saving of at least 2 \d. (the cost of posting each cheque separately) 
is made on every account. 

History and Objects of the Clearing House 

The Booksellers 5 Clearing House was set up in 1948 by the 
Booksellers Association, and has been in regular operation 
since that date. The intention of the Association was to 
provide a vehicle for the economical transmission of cash from 
booksellers to publishers and other suppliers in settlement of 
their accounts. 

Any member of the Booksellers’ Association may become 
a member of the Clearing House, and at present hundreds of 
firms have done so as paying members. Booksellers may 
nominate any publisher or other supplier as a payee member, 
and, provided he agrees to participate in the scheme, any 
publisher so nominated is listed as a payee member. There 
are at present 230 payee members. 
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Although the primary object of the scheme is to help book¬ 
sellers, it is held that it also is of value to the publisher 
by saving time and money in acknowledging booksellers’ 
payments, and by encouraging the regular settlement of 
accounts. 


Administration 

The Scheme is operated on behalf of the Association in the 
offices, and by the staff, of Book Tokens, Ltd. It is, however, 
conducted as a distinct enterprise, a separate bank account 
being maintained for all Clearing House operations. It is 
managed by the Secretary of Book Tokens, Ltd., who is 
responsible to the Board of that Company for Clearing House 
matters. The Chairman of Book Tokens, Ltd., reports monthly 
to the Council of the Booksellers Association which decides the 
general policy to be followed in operating the Scheme. 


Method of Operation 

Each month, every bookseller member receives a printed 
list containing the names of all payee members. Against each 
name the bookseller enters the amounts to be paid to that 
payee, totals the amount entered, adds the Clearing House 
Commission at the rate of 2 d. per account to be paid and 
draws a cheque for the total. The list, completed in duplicate, 
the cheque and the publishers’ statements are then forwarded 
to the Clearing House to arrive not later than the 22nd of the 
month. 

On arrival at the Clearing House, booksellers’ lists are 
checked with the statements and cheques. The statements are 
then sorted into publishers’ order, and lists are prepared for 
each publisher showing the amount due to him from each 
bookseller. After the total of these lists has been reconciled 
with the total received from booksellers, a cheque is drawn 
for the amount due to the publisher, and this, with the list 
and the statements, is forwarded to the publisher. 

When the publisher has recorded the amounts received 
through the Clearing House from booksellers, he returns the 
statements to the Clearing House with one receipt for the total 
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received. He thus saves the cost of a receipt and the cost of 
sending a receipt in respect of every bookseller who makes his 
payments through the Clearing House. 

The Clearing re-sorts the statements into bookseller order 
and returns them to the bookseller with the receipted copy of 
the list originally furnished by him. At the same time a fresh 
list is sent to the bookseller for use in the ensuing Clearing. 

The publisher, who at present pays no fee or commission 
to the Clearing House, saves 3 \d. (the cost of stamping and 
sending a receipt) on every payment he receives through the 
Clearing House. He also saves the time required to write out 
receipts and to address envelopes for them. 

Finance 

Publishers joining the scheme undertake to get their monthly 
statements into booksellers’ hands by the 15th of the following 
month. Six days are allowed to the bookseller to despatch 
these to the Clearing House. One day is allowed for the post, 
and the Clearing starts on the 22nd. Saturdays and Sundays 
are lost days, as part-time staff cannot be secured then; so 
that unless the Clearing happens to start on a Monday seven 
days must elapse before the publisher receives his money on 
the 29th. 

The only revenue of the Clearing House is the commission 
of 2 d. per account received from the bookseller (cash received 
does not remain in the Clearing House long enough to earn 
interest). 
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THE UNESCO BOOK COUPON SCHEME 

On behalf of the Booksellers Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Book Tokens, Ltd. act as agents in Great Britain for 
the distribution of Unesco Book Coupons. These inter¬ 
national book coupons are intended to assist persons to obtain 
books from “hard currency 55 countries without having to 
obtain foreign exchange for this purpose. 

Booksellers interested in this project are invited to apply 
for particulars to Book Tokens, Ltd., 14 Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, London, S.W.i (Telephone: Sloane 9258). 
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THE REFERENCE CATALOGUE 

The following extract from the prospectus gives essential 
details of this most important reference. 

The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature 1951 is a complete 
list of all books in print at the end of 1950 

It records, in nearly 300,000 entries, occupying some 2,000 pages 
io r/ X the books that 1,458 publishers in the United Kingdom had 
in print at the end of 1950. 

Familiarly known as “The Bookseller’s Bible,” “The Reference Cata¬ 
logue” was first published in 1874 by Joseph Whitaker, founder of Whitaker's 
Almanack. It then consisted of bound sets of publishers’ catalogues, with 
a separate Index Volume referring to pages in publishers’ catalogues. 
Continuing in that form, it was issued at three- or four-year intervals until 
1932. The 1932 edition appeared in five volumes which occupied nearly 
5 feet of shelving space and yet contained the catalogues of only 217 
publishers. 

New Format: With the 1936 edition the volumes containing publishers’ 
catalogues were omitted, and the Index Volume was enlarged in scope 
to include full bibliographical details of each book. The new format was 
so welcome to the trade that sales were double those of the preceding 
old-style edition. In this form “The Reference Catalogue” continued, 
each issue becoming larger and more inclusive both as to bibliographical 
detail and the number of publishers whose books were recorded, appearing 
at two-year intervals until the issue for 1940, which recorded the books of 
775 publishers. 

The 1951 edition follows the formula of the 1940 edition and is the 
first to appear since the war 

Every book in print and on sale in the United Kingdom by all known 
publishers at the end of 1950 is included. In this new edition the books of 
1,458 publishers are recorded. 

Besides the books of general publishers, as many author-published 
books as can be traced have been recorded. 

The 1951 edition is published in two volumes: 

Volume i contains the prelims, many invaluable pages of trade informa¬ 
tion, lists of publishers, totals of books published, etc., and the Author 
Index, in which all books in print at the end of 1950 are recorded in 
alphabetical order under the name of the author. 
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Volume 2 contains the Title Index, where all books in print at the end 
of 1950 are recorded in alphabetical order under their titles, and in many 
cases (particularly where the subject forms part of the title) under subject, 
thus providing many subject lists. With the co-operation of publishers 
many complete lists of the titles in series also appear under the series 
entry, as well as under their title and subject. 

Bibliographical details comprise: 

Author: Surname, with full initials and often Christian names, particu¬ 
larly with authors of the same surname. In the Author Index each book 
by joint authors is entered under the name of each of the joint authors 
(up to a total of three). 

Title: Each book is recorded under its title in the Title Index. Where 
the subject of the book forms part of the title there is an additional entry 
under the subject. 

Year of Publication: Through the co-operation of publishers—in 
many cases involving a great deal of research—the year of original publi¬ 
cation, or alternatively the year of publication of the latest edition (the 
difference is clearly indicated) of nearly every book in print is recorded. 

Editor, Translator, Reviser: Details of Editor, Translator, Reviser 
are given for every book to which they apply. In addition, separate Author 
Index entries are provided, so that for any Editor, Translator or Reviser 
there is an entry in the Author Index. 

Size: The size of each book is given in every entry in abbreviated form, 
and a full list of the abbreviations used, with their inch sizes, appears in 
the prelims. 

Number of Pages: This appears in each entry for every title, together 
with (where necessary) the number of prelims, etc. 

Illustrations and Illustrator: The number of illustrations, where a 
book is illustrated, is given in each entry. Maps and diagrams are indicated 
separately. The names of the better-known illustrators also appear in 
each entry. 

Series: Where a book is in a series this is indicated in each entry. In 
addition, there are separate series entries in the Title Index for each series, 
and in many cases, under the series entry, the titles of all books in the 
series are set out. 

Binding and Price: Where no indication of the type of binding appears 
it is to be considered bound in cloth boards. Any variation from cloth 
boards is indicated, e.g. “paper covers” is indicated by “sd.” Prices are 
included in all entries, and special care has been taken to differentiate 
between net and non-net books. 

Publisher’s name: The final item on each entry is the abbreviation 
indicating the name of the publisher. A full list of abbreviations used appears 
in the prelims, although most are self-evident. 
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Abbreviations— 

in second-hand book catalogues, 148 
in trade terms, 145-7 
Accounts, 52 
Addresses, 143-4 
Allowances, 76, 119 
Annual Conference, Booksellers Associ¬ 
ation, 106 

Antiquarian Booksellers Association, 89 
Assistants— 

behaviour, 15-6 
correspondence courses, 130-1 
diploma, regulations and syllabus for, 
107, 130-3 
education, 19 
educational courses, 21 
extra staff, 3-4 
knowledge of stock, 16 
National Retail Distribution Certifi¬ 
cate, 134-7 
training, 20-2 
wages, 3, 89, 139-40 
Associate Members, Booksellers Associ¬ 
ation, no, 131-2 

B.A. Bulletin , 109 
Bad stock, 2 
Balance sheets, 71-2 
Basic stock, 2 
Book— 

agents’ licence, 126-7 
Auction Record, 58, 86-7 
Clubs (addresses), 141-2 
sizes, 149 

tallies, 13, 40, 45-8, 109 
Tokens, 13, 32, 40-7, 49, 109, 122-5 
balance, stocktaking, 67 
exchanging, 40-2 
lost tokens, 124 
order forms, 43-4, 46-7 
ordering, 41 
out of date, 42 
price of token card, 122, 124 
rules and instructions, 122-5 
selling, 40 
stamp values, 40 
Book-jackets, 24 

B.P.R.A. (Book Publishers’ Repre¬ 
sentatives Association), 7, 58 
Bookseller , The , 54-5, 60, 76, 93 
Booksellers’— 

Association, vii, 8,71,105-10,122,125 
Book Trade Committee 1948, 107 
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Booksellers’— 

Association—( contd .) 
branch meetings, 108 
branches, 106 
central office, 108 
committees, 106-7 
council, 106 

membership, 105-7, no, 131-2 
objects, 105 
Conference, 106 
Handbook, 59 
Provident Institution, 150 
Bookselling (secondhand)— 
antiquarian, 79 
general, 79 

British Book Trade Organization , 107 
British National Bibliography , The , 58 
Buying, 1-3, 5, 11-2, 71, 74, 75, 88 

Carriage charges, 1, 70 
Cash— 

and credit, 49 
charging to account, 52 
desk, 49-50 
registers, 50-1 
Catalogues, 26-7, 86-7 
classifications, 27-8 
dispatching, 29-30 
illustrations, 28 
order forms, 30 
planning, 27 
record of sales, 30 
selections of books, 27 
type, 28 

use of blocks, 27-8 
Cheap editions, 119-20 
Children’s— 

book section, 10, 11-13 
book weeks, 25, 113 
Classification of stock, 10-13, 88 
Clearing House, The, 109, 151-3 
Clique , The , 60, 82, 89 
Code-price, 9-10, 68 

in second-hand books, 83, 85 
Correspondence courses, 130-1 

Delegate to council (Booksellers 
Association), 108 
Discounts— 

in Net Book Agreement, 91 
publishers’ discounts and trade terms, 

69 

wholesalers’ discounts, 74 
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Display and sales promotion, 6, 23-30 
authors’ talks, 25 

catalogues and publicity material, 25 
notices, 23-5 
special book weeks, 25 
tables, 24 
windows, 23-4 
Distance limit, 11 o 

English Catalogue , The, 55 
Library, An, 57, 112 

Fifty Tears , 60, 105 

First and limited editions, 87 

Invoices, 5, 67 

Joint— 

Advisory Committee, 107, 109 
Committee Report 1928, 107 
Journey terms, 7 

Letter— 
book, 32 
writing, 34 
Library— 

Agreement, memorandum of, 100-2 
J.A.C., 107 
Licence, 91, 99-104 

Mail orders, 31-9 
classified list, 36 
order forms, 31 
pro forma invoices, 35 
reference books, 38-9 
routine— 

acknowledgment of orders (types 
of letters), 32-3 
cash with order, 32 
charging, 33 
filing orders, 33 

recording unfulfilled orders, 33-4 
registration of letters, 32 
substitution of titles, 35-6 
“weeding” mailing lists, 37-8 
Marking— 
books, 9 
down, 2 
off, 2 

National— 

Book League, 25, 58, m-14 
annual lectures, 114 
book information bureau, 111 
exhibitions, 112-3 
restaurant, 114 

specialized guides and lists, 111-2 
Women’s Institutes, 113 


National—( contd.) 

Book Trade Provident Society, 150 
Retail Distribution Certificate, 134-7 
Net— 

Book Agreement, 65, 68, 91-8 
Books (selling), 69 
Non-net books, 93 

Obtaining books to order, 53 
“On sale or return,” 2, 3, 5-7, 23, 67 
Order card system, 52 
Orders system, 52-3 
Overhead expenses, 3, 71, 89 
Overseas students, 131 

Partial recognition, 109 
Periodicals, 60 
Postage, 92 
Pro forma, 35 

Probationary associates, no 
Profit— 

and loss accounts, 70-1 
gross, 70-1 
Proof reading, 28 

corrections and explanations, 28-9, 

.38 

Public and county libraries, 78, 91 
Publication dates, 7-8, 10 
Publishers’— 

Association, 8, 106, 109-10 

Quantity Orders, applications for 
allowance, 129 

Quantity Orders, authority, 128 
catalogues and announcements, 60-1 
claims for allowance, 76, 119 
Circular, The, 54-5, 60, 76, 93, 119 
remainders, 75-6, 77, 89, 119, 121 
replies, 115 

representatives (B.P.R.A.), 5, 7, 58 

Quantity— 
orders, 128 

orders, application for allowance, 129 

Reference books, 15, 54-61, 155-6 
Regulations relating to allowances 
(cheap editions, remainders, re¬ 
ductions in prices, revised editions), 
119-21 

Rules for Compositors and Readers, 29 
Sales— 

promotion, 6, 23-30 
committee, 107 
Salesmanship, 14-19 
Secondhand bookselling, 79-90 
advertising and searching, 80-2 
buying, 80 
libraries, 88 
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Secondhand bookselling—( contd.) 
catalogues, 87, 90 
classifications, 88 
code pricing, 83, 85 
costing and pricing, 84 
overheads, 89 
selling, 82 

to the trade, 82 

valuing and pricing methods, 82-4 
“See Safe,” 3, 5-7 
Specialist bookshop, 79 
Stationery, 69 
Stock— 

arrangement and classification, 
10-11,13 
control, 49, 52 
depreciation, 64, 66, 68 
order system, 52 
deposit, 53 

order-card system, 52 
ordering, 5-7 
problems and figures, 1-4 
reception and arrangements, 9-13 
re-ordering methods, 51-2 
reserve stock, 63 

Stockroom and stock-keeping, 62 
key shelf, 63 
reserve, 63-4 
Stocktaking, 9 
systems, 64-8, 89 
Suggestion selling, 17-9, 31 


Titles, recording sales, 51-2 
Trade— 

papers, 21-2, 54-5 
recognition, 109 
terms, 6, 7, 69-70 
books at, 92 
counter, 69-70 

forms of application for, 116—8 
terms and abbreviations, 145-7 
Travellers* orders, 5 
Turnover, 1, 3, 69-71, 73, 75 

Unesco book coupon scheme, 154 
United States Catalog , 57 

Wages, 3, 89, 139-40 
council, 139-40 

Whitaker's Cumulative Book Lists , 54 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature , 
54 . 155-6 
Wholesaler, 7, 74 
lists, 60 
orders, 74-5 
visits, 75 

Who's Who, 38, 55-6 
Willing's Press Guide , 59 
Wilson's Cumulative Book Index , 57 
Window display, 23-4 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford, 130 
Writers' and Artists' Tear Book , 59 




FACTS 

And How to Find Them 

By William A. Bagley 

A practical guide to sources of information and a system of 
making research. It shows the seeker after facts—be he 
journalist, lecturer, or student—exactly where to look in 
order to find the precise information he requires. 8 s. 6 d. 
net. 


CONSIDER YOUR ENGLISH 

By F. J. Wain, M.A. 

A simple and practical book that will be a boon to both 
adolescent and adult students of the English language. It 
gives fuller and more practical guidance than is found in the 
ordinary grammar textbook, and will enable readers to write 
with grace and talk with ease and distinction. 5s. net. 

OUR HANSARD 
Or the True Mirror of Parliament 
By William Law 

The first book giving a graphic description of the Hansard 
reporters at work, and of the process of transcription, editing, 
printing, etc. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF SALESMANSHIP 

By Charles C. Knights, F.I.P.A., F.S.M.A. 

This book has been revised to meet present-day require¬ 
ments in the technique of selling. The author explains the 
fundamental principles which apply over a wide range of 
circumstances, and at the same time stresses the importance 
of psychology in dealing with customers. 18s. net. 
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BOOKS 

From the MS. to the Bookseller 
By John L. Young 

Lucidly written, this book will be of interest to the 
general reader as well as to those connected with the 
writing, publishing, printing, and selling of books. The 
introduction deals with the historical development of 
books, and chapters outline in chronological order the 
various processes through which the book passes from 
the time the MS. reaches the publishers to when the 
finished product is at the booksellers ready for sale. 

The Appendix gives book sizes and publishers’ and 
booksellers’ marks. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A fascinating peep behind the scenes of the making and selling of books , 
of special interest to all interested in books — Edinburgh Evening News. 

“All is very instructive and exceptionally clear .”— Writers’ Own 
Magazine. 

“A really practical little work on all questions connected with the prepara¬ 
tion of MSS. for the Press, planning for the printer , printing , binding , 
arrangements with the publisher, and placing on the market — -Journalist. 

“ We have every pleasure in commending it to our readers .”— Scottish 
Typographical Journal. 
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